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IV.—COLOR IN OLD ENGLISH POETRY. 


I. 


It is a somewhat singular fact that although students of 
our language and literature have been carefully gleaning 
their chosen fields and leaving scarcely any entirely new 
theme for investigation, there should remain practically un- 
touched a subject of high interest and zsthetic importance,— 
I mean the use of color in poetry. To some extent the 
matter has attracted attention in the study of other literatures 
than ours. Critics often remark upon the brilliant color- 
sense of the Celtic poets and of the writers of the Old Norse 
sagas and poems. Gladstone devoted a long section of his 
Homeric Studies to the color-epithets in the Iliad and the 
Odyssey ; and a German scholar, with characteristic thorough- 
ness, has made an exhaustive study of the color-words in the 
entire body of the Latin and Greek classics. But an ade- 
quate investigation of the development of the color-sense in 
English poetry is yet to be written. I know of but one 
paper that treats the matter in any detail, and that paper’ is 
confessedly tentative and leaves the older periods untouched. 


1H. Ellis, The Colour-sense in Literature, Cont. Rev., Lx1x, 714-730. 
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As for color in Old English poetry, a few words by Pro- 
fessor March' and a few more in a very rare paper by Dr, 
Sweet * exhaust about all that has been said on the subject. 

The scientific study of color has strangely lagged behind 
that of other natural phenomena. In fact, it is only of recent 
years that men of science have attempted to construct a scien- 
tifically accurate color nomenclature. Most of us have a very 
limited color vocabulary, and we differ hopelessly in our 
terminology as soon as we move away from a few sharply 
defined colors. There are now listed (in Biedermann’s 
Chemiker Kalender) about three hundred and fifty com- 
mercial dyes, of which probably less than a twentieth could 
be properly named by the average person. When we con- 
sider, furthermore, that the number of shades produced by 
mixing is practically unlimited, and that nature proceeds in 
her work without much regard to the deficiencies of our 
vocabularies, we can understand how there may be an initial 
difficulty in assigning an exact value to the color-words in 
Old English poetry. Aelfric’s Nomina Colorum (Wright- 
Wiilcker’s Vocab., 1, 163) and other glossaries aid somewhat, 
but the Latin equivalents have not always a settled color- 
value. 

The remarkable fact about a great number of the Old 
English words that possibly are to be taken as color-words, 
is that they are so indefinite in their application as scarcely 
to permit us to decide whether a color-effect is intended or 
not.* Take for example the word hdr, hoary or gray, or, 
secondarily, aged. Does the emphasis of this word when 
applied to persons lie upon the grayness or upon the age 
implied by it? The answer is by no means certain. On the 


1 The World of Beowulf in Trans. of Am. Phil. Soc. for 1882, p. xxi. 

*H. Sweet, Shelley's Nature Poetry, Lond., 1888. Twenty-five copies 
printed. 

3The peculiar fondness of Old English poetry for formal, conventional 
phrases adds an element of doubt, in many cases, as to whether the color- 
word is to be regarded as anything more than an epithet, without a special 
color-value. 
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other hand, when the word is used in describing a stone or a 
suit of armor, a color-effect is doubtless intended—the dull 
mixture of black and white which we call gray. Similar 
questions arise in regard to the words deore, mirc, nipan, 
wan(n), gold, bléd, and others. 

To discuss all the problems that are suggested by the topic 
would far transcend the limits of this paper. I shall be 
compelled, therefore, in this preliminary discussion to leave 
many important matters altogether untouched, or at most 
merely referred to in passing. In a full discussion, the rela- 
tion of each poem to its source, with a consideration of the 
probability of a large transfer of borrowed color-epithets, 
should hold a prominent place. But such an investigation, 
if made at all, must be made in detail, and must therefore be 
reserved for another occasion. 

One of the first things that strike the reader of Old 
English poetry is the comparatively small number of genuine 
color-words that it contains. Some important colors do not 
appear at all. Blue, for example, is practically non-existent, 
although one instance occurs.' This color, by the way, has 
never been much used in English poetry until our own cen- 
tury. Yet in a single page Tennyson uses it twice, and 
Byron and Shelley and Browning and others find it useful. 
This early neglect of blue is the more remarkable, since 
modern psychological tests have shown that in some quarters 
blue heads the list of favorite colors.? Possibly, however, 
what we distinguish as blue our ancestors were content to call 
merely dark.* 


1 Ex. 476. Wes séo héwene lyft heolfre geblanden. 
*Sixty-six Columbia students, tested for preference of color, gave the 
following results: 
blue, . . 34.9 per cent. yellow, . . 7.5 per cent. 
red, ..22.7 “ green, ..6.1 “ 
violet, .12.1 “ white, ..61 “ 
no preference, . . 10.6 percent. Psych. Rev., 3, 635, 
I am indebted for this note to Dr. C. H. Judd. 
*Cf. Ellis, The Colour-sense in Lit., p. 727. 
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If we take the entire body of Old English verse we find 
that the most frequent of the genuine simple colors is green ; 
next comes red, and then yellow. But violet, indigo, and 
orange do not appear at all. These last three colors are, in 
fact, very slightly represented in the English poetry of any 
period. Violet is almost wholly used as the name of a 
flower ; indigo is too technical a term for poetry ; and orange 
has only now and then appeared, more perhaps in our own 
century than in any other. Of the mixed colors, fealu, briin, 
and Awit are most pronounced. These will be discussed in 
their proper place. 

The list of Old English colors is at best a rather short one, 
and its meagreness is the more striking as soon as we begin 
to compare it with the richness of color that appears in 
Chaucer, or the medieval romances, or in Shakespeare. The 
difference is seen not merely in the greater amount of color 
used by the later poets, but in the greater vividness and 
freshness with which the color-words are applied. Look for 
a moment at Chaucer’s Prologue, which contains 858 lines. 
The color-words are indeed simple,—black, white, brown, 
blue, green, grey, pers (sky-blue), red, yellow,—but they 
are deliberately employed for a picturesque effect, which is 
enhanced by the use of comparisons, a device never used for 
this purpose in Old English poetry. The Frankleyne’s beard 
is as white as a daisy ; a purse is as white as morning’s milk ; 
the monk’s neck is white as the fleur-de-lys. The mere men- 
tion of this lack of comparisons tells us much in a negative 
way with regard to the Old English use of color. The 
nearest approach to anything like comparison with color- 
words appears in the use of such compounds as blédfag, gold- 
fag, and in the words descriptive of brightness—heofonbeorht, 
sigelbeorht, sigeltorht, heofontorht, swegltorht. It is not too 
much to say that after the Norman Conquest and after the 
contact with French literature, English poets acquired’ a new 
sense, which enabled them to see (or at least to express) 
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things only dimly apprehended before. How great the differ- 
ence is can be shown only by detailed comparison. 

If we had authoritative tabulations of the colors used by 
the English poets in different periods, with a list of the 
objects to which the colors are applied, we should have a 
solid basis for generalization. This is in part supplied by 
the concordances to Shakespeare, Milton, and Pope, but the 
lists found in these books should be supplemented by a great 
number of others. In the lack of such tabulations I have 
limited my comparison mainly to Old Saxon, Old High 
German, and Icelandic poems, and to the Celtic poems con- 
tained in the so-called Four Ancient Books of Wales. 

The comparative lack of color in Old English poems does 
not necessarily mean that they are without poetic value. A 
lavish use of color is not necessarily an excellence. Over- 
luxuriance is rather a token of weakness and of immature 
taste. The Latin poets of the decadence, such as Statius and 
the medieval imitators of Ovid, are far more free with their 
color-phrases than is Horace or Vergil, and they try to make 
up for their lack of imagination by a liberal use of the paint- 
pot. An almost colorless poetry may have life, movement, 
imagination, strength, picturesqueness, but it will lack pic- 
torial ‘richness and be less alluring to the general taste. In 
Old English poetry the appeal to the senses is common 
enough, but some of the best passages of the Beowulf or The 
Battle of Maldon, though almost Homeric in life and vivid- 
ness, are well-nigh destitute of color. Yet they have a vigor 
of conception and a depth of feeling that amply compen- 
sate for the lack of superficial glitter. A brilliant instance 
occurs in Beow., 1896-1913, where the voyage of Beowulf is 
described, yet there is not a word of color in it, unless we 
count the phrase flzat famig-heals. There is opportunity 
enough in all of the poems that are not religious hymns or 
versified sermons for far more color than is used. The Old 
English mind was evidently fixed upon something else. 
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II. 


In marked contrast with the small number of color-words 
is the great variety of terms expressing light and darkness. 
These are in many cases used symbolically, and find their 
proper place in the religious poems or in passages having a 
religious turn. That this is still true of religious poetry may 
be verified by any one who will turn the leaves of a collection 
of modern hymns. One may almost say that the charac- 
teristic words in Old English religious poems are such terms 
as beorht, léoht, torht, sunne, scir, scinan, and such as deore, 
niht, piestre, sweart. It is to be noted also that a large number 
of these words are used conventionally. 

The relative frequency with which these two groups of 
words are used is shown by the following rough lists, which 
are approximately correct as far as they go. In the first list 
I include the words expressing light or brightness. 

Beorht (with its compounds or derivatives, beorhte, beorhtian, 
beorhtlic, beorhtlice, beorhtnes, beorhtu, zlbeorht, eallbeorht, 
efenbeorht, goldbeorht, héafodbeorht, heofonbeorht, hiwbeorht, 
rodorbeorht, sadolbeorht, sigelbeorht, sigorbeorht, sweglbeorht, 
wlitebeorht) is used 204 times; blican, 26 times; hador, hadre, 
13 times; léoht (sb.), léoht (adj.) (together with léohte (adv.), 
léohtbére, léohtan, in-, on-léohtan, onlyhtan, #fenléoht, f¥r- 
léoht, heofonléoht, morgenléoht), 193 times; léoma, 33 times ; 
lixan, 25 times; scinan (and its compounds), 73 times; scima, 
9 times; scir (adj.), scire (adv.) (and compounds), 45 times ; 
sunne, 59 times; sun-wlitig, once; scyne (and compounds), 
29 times; torht (and compounds), 88 times. These make an 
aggregate of 798, and still do not entirely exhaust the list of 
words that suggest brightness.’ 

1 For example, more words for flame and fire might have been added, 
compounds like fjrléoma, kennings for sunne, the word glaeshluttur (Run. 
30), the verb glitinian, etc. See also the discussion of the words in the 
“white group.” 

For some remarks on “verba des leuchtens, gliinzens, scheinens,” see 
Sievers, Paul and Braune’s Beitrdge, x11, 196-197. 
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The total number of passages in which light or brightness 
is mentioned or suggested considerably exceeds 800. But if 
now we estimate the whole amount of extant Old English 
poetry at about 30,000 lines, we see that on an average we 
have one word suggesting light or brightness in every thirty- 
seven lines. When we consider that the great majority of 
these words occur in the religious poems, we find that the 
actual frequency is considerably greater. 

If we turn to the words denoting or implying darkness, 
we find an equally striking group. As in the preceding list, 
there is difficulty in deciding where to draw the line of exclu- 
sion. I have, however, included such words as sweart and 
wann, on which, along with some others, I remark later. A 
great number of words of this class are used symbolically and 
conventionally, but I cannot take the space necessary for 
illustration. For the sake of brevity I present merely the 
base-words, and do not specify compounds. 


WO iis dascbacccns 13 i ccssicandaionn 131 béostre \ 53 
QOBinieseedeeseece 43 ED Misiascesesoe 6 (bystre) ) "°°" 

i seacthnsnssicns 15 sceadu...........4. 11 i iesiccncmsseces 37 
drysmian......... 1 SCUWS......cc00cseee 9 —- 
heolstor.. ......... 16 SWeArcaN .......++ 12 448 
ee 7 SWEAT. .....00s0000. 84 


Of course not all these words (particularly dim and niht) 
have a distinct color value. The most notable fact is that 
the words expressing light or brightness are about twice as 
numerous as those expressing darkness, even though we 
exclude such words as dag and hwit from the first list. The 
words in the second list, as well as those in the first list, 
occur mostly in the religious pieces. 

When we take out these two groups of words, we have 
comparatively little color left. We may not very inaptly 
describe Old English religious poetry as a series of studies in 
black and white, or, rather, darkness and light, the darkness 
applying to hell and devils, and the light, to heaven and 
angels and saints. Blackness and darkness meant to the 
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primitive Germanic mind something fearful and terrible. 
Light, on the other hand, was symbolic of joy and bliss.' 


ITI. 


Having thus cleared the ground by excluding a large 
number of words that are in the strictest sense colorless, we 
may look at the color-words proper. The simplest and, on 
the whole, the most satisfactory method of treatment will be 
to arrange the color-words in groups, and to specify the 
frequency with which they are used and to what objects they 
are applied. The list of examples is intended to be practi- 
cally complete, and it contains several passages overlooked 
by Grein.? 

1. Wuire. The words belonging to this group are Awit, 
blac, blanc, and possibly famig, and famigheals.’ Nearly all 
the passages where these words are used imply something 
bright or shining. Blane is used but three times,‘ and is 


1Cf. Gummere, “The Use of Black and White in Germanic Tradition,” 
Haverford College Studies, 1, 12. 

* Most of the abbreviations referring to O.E. poems will be recognized 
without further explanation. The following may need expansion : 

A, = Andreas (Grein-Wiilker). 

B.= Beow. = Beowulf (Wyatt). 

B.D. D.= Be Dimes Dage (E.E.TS.). 

C. and S. = Christ and Satan (Grein-Wiilker). 

Sol. = Solomon and Saturn (Grein). 

Wyrde = Be Manna Wyrdum. 

The texts used are as follows: Grein-Wiilker, Bibl. d. ags. Poesie, 1, 11 
(except Beow.); Gollancz, Exeter Book, Part I; all others from the older 
Grein. 

If blat, livid, pale, ghastly, can be counted as a color-word, it should be 
included in this group. Examples occur,—A. 1090, 1281, Chr. 771. Cf. 
blatende ni3, Gen. 981. 

* B. 855. méarum ridan 

beornas on blancum. 
El. 1183. sé Se foran l#de® 
bridels on blancan. 
Rid. 23:17. brohte hwedre 
beornas ofer burnan and hyra bloncan mid. 
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applied to the white, well-groomed steeds that shine in the 
sun. The word is the same as the mod. Ger. blank, bright 
or shining. 

Blae is merely an ablaut form of the stem of blican, to 
shine, and perhaps hardly means white at all. In a few cases 
it evidently means pale or ghastly. It is properly applied to 
the fire,! or the fire-light,? and even to the red flame,’ or to the 
lightning,‘ or to the light of the stars.’ Of the twenty-eight 
instances where the word occurs,—either alone or as part of 
a compound,—nearly all seem to lay emphasis on the bright- 
ness rather than on the whiteness. The word is used in 
describing the bright spots on the tail of the Phoenix,’ and 
in referring to armor’ or clothing. In such expressions as 
blachléor ides, when referring to Judith, or bldene, when 
describing the ghastly face of the dead Holofernes,’ the near- 


1Dan. 246. béron brandas on bryne blacan f¥res. 
+B. 1516. f¥r-léoht gesah 

blacne léoman beorhte scinan. 
A, 1540. Him pet engel forstdd, 


sé 3a burh oferbregd blacan lige. 
Rid. 4: 44. blacan lige. 


Run. 16. Cén byp ewicera gehwam ciip on fyre 
blac and beorhtlic., byrne’ oftust. 
*Chr. 808. blac rasetted 
récen réada lég 
*Az. 105. wolcna genipu 


and pec liexende ligetta hergen 
blace breahtum hwate 


Dan. 380. and pec ligetu, 
blace, berhtmhwate, ba bec blétsige. 
® Met. 4:8. blaicum léohte beorhte steorran 
®Ph, 295. bonne is sé finta fegre gedeled 
sum briin, sum basu, sum blicum splottum. 
1x, 212. ston efter beorgum in blacum réafum 
Rid. 11:7. brimes and béames on blacum hregle 
5Gen. 1969. Sceolde forht monig 


blichléor ides bifiende gin 
on fremdes fem. 

Jud. 128. blachléor ides 

*Jud. 278. funde a on bedde blacne licgan 
his goldgifan. 
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est approach is made to suggesting whiteness. But even in 
these there is no pure white. 

Other instances of the use of blac, and of the occurrence 
of flidblac, heoroblac, wigblic and of the verb blacian are 
given below.’ 

The form bl@e = blée occurs,—Dom. 56, Pan. 26, An. 
1264. 

The word hwit occurs thirty-one times, commonly with a 
suggestion of brightness or light, though some instances of a 
literal use of the epithet in the modern sense appear to be 


1 Ex. 109. behéold 
ofer léodwerum lige scinan, 
byrnende béam. Blace stédon 
ofer scéotendum scire léoman, 
scinon scyldhréoSan, sceado swidredon : 
neowle nihtscuwan néah ne mihton 
heolstor ihydan. Heofoncandel barn : 

Ex. 120. Heefde foregenga fyrene loccas, 
blice béamas, béllegsan * hwéop 
in pim herepréate, hatan lige. 

El. 91. wees sé blica béam bocstafum awriten 
beorhte and léohte 

B. D. D. (Exon.) 66. on ful blicne béam bunden feeste 

Wyrde 41. blic on béame bide’ wyrde 

Almosen (Grein, 11, p. 350) 6. lég aidwésce, pet hé leng ne meg 
blic byrnende burgum sce®San. 

Ex. 496. siwlum lunnon 
feste befarene, flodblic here 

B. 2487. gid-helm té-glid, gomela Scylfing 
hréas [heoro-] blac. 

Ex. 204. werud wes wigblic 

Run. 90. Ear [tir] byb egle eorla gehwylcun, 
Sonn festlice fl#sc onginneb 
hraw cOolian, hrusan céosan 
blic t6 gebeddan bléda gedréosap 
wynna gewitab, wera geswicap. 

Seaf. 91. Y!do him on fare’, onsyn blaca® 
gomelfeax gnorna®. 


* Sweet, belegsa. 
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unquestionable. The apparently literal instances are cited 
below.’ 

In addition to these literal uses of the word, there are a 
number of cases in which Awit is used to emphasize the shin- 
ing of light, or of a roof, or a helmet, or a gem, or the gleam 
of silver.’ 

On the border between mere white and shining may be the 
use of hwit to describe the raiment of the blessed.* In such 
cases some degree of symbolism is doubtless introduced, a 
symbolism as old as Christianity. Largely symbolic too 
must be the instances in which /Awit is applied to the angels 


1Zaubersegen, 1, 54. and b&®re bradan bere westma 
and b#re hwitan hw&te westma 


Brun. 62. bone hasu-paidan 
earn, seftan hwit 
Ph. 297. sindon ba fipru 
hwit hindan-weard 
Rid. 16:1. Hals is min hwit and héafod fealo. 
Rid. 41:98. ne hafu ic iu héafde hwite loccas 
Chr, 1110. ba hwitan honda and pa halgan fet. 
Run, 25. Hegl byb hwitust corna; hwyrft hit of heofenes lyfte. 
2Gen. 614. nui scine® pé léoht fore 


gledlic ongéan, bet ic from gode brohte 
hwit of heofonum. 

Gen. 1820. Abraham ma%elode, geseah Egypta 
hornsele hwite and héa byrig 


beorhte blican 
B. 1448. ac sé hwita helm hafelan werede 
Rid.11:8. sume wéron hwite hyrste mine. 
Met. 19: 22. gimmas 
hwite and réade. 
Er. 301. H6fon hereciste hwite linde, 
segnas on sande. 
Reim. 66. greft hafad 


searo hwit solap, sumur hat cdla®. 
Gen, 2731. ac him hygetéonan hwitan seolfre 
déope bete. 
3Chr. 447. pet ber in hwitum hreglum gewerede 
englas ne odéowdun 
Chr. 454. bet h¥ in hwitum br hreglum od¥wden. 
in ba webelan tid swa hie eft dydon. 
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who live in the light of heaven. The examples explain 
themselves," 
Famig, foamy, occurs nine times,? always in a literal sense. 


1Gen. 254. 


Gen. 349. 
Chr. 895. 
Gen. 265. 
El. 72. 

Chr. 1017. 
B.D. D. 289. 


Gen. 603. 


Chr. 545. 


C. and 8. 200. 
*Gen. 1417. 
Met. 26 : 26. 
A, 1524. 

El. 237. 

Sol. 156. 
Rid. 4: 19. 
Rid. 4:32. 


Gen. 1452. 


Gen, 2213. 


Heefde hé hine swa hwitne geworhtne; 
Swi wynlic wes his westm on heofonum, bet him 
[cém from weroda drihtne: 
Gelic wes hé bim léohtum steorrum. 
Wes #r godes engel, 
hwit on heofne, o% hine his hyge forspéon 
engla and déofla 
hwitra and sweartra 
cwe'd, beet his lic were léoht and scéne, 
hwit and hiowbeorht. 
bihte him wlitescyne on weres hide, 
hwit and hiwbeorht hele%a nathwyle. 
Sonne sio halge gecynd 
hwit and heofon-beorht héag-engla megen. 
per bra hwittra hwyrfS midenhéap. 
bléstmum behangen. 
bet hire bihte hwitre heofon and eorSe 
and eall béos woruld wlitigre and geweorc godes 
micel and mihtig. 
er bon up-stige, ealles waldend, 
on heofona gehyld hwite cwiman, 
eorla éad-giefan, englas t6-géanes. 
and ymb pet héhsetl hwite standa’ 
engla féSan and éadigra. 
For faimig scip | and c 
nihta under roderum 
ferede on fifelstréam famigbordan 
brieréSre céol. 
famige walcan 
mid #rdege eorSan behton. 
Léton pba ofer fifelw&g famige scriSan, 
bronte brimpisan. 
08 pet him heortan blod 
famig fldes be’ foldan geséce®. 
famig winne® 
weg wid wealle. 
féore bifohten fmig ridan 
yda hrycgum 
hwever famig s& 
déop pa g¥ta d&l ®nigne 
grénre eorSan ofgifen hefde. 
famige flodas 
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Famig-heals,' foamy-necked, the beautiful epithet applied to 






‘ the ship, is found three times. Famig-bosma, fam and fam- 
tel * . 
a gode occur once each.? These words may not in the strictest 





sense be regarded as color-words, but they certainly suggest 
: color, and white more definitely than any other. The ex- 
: amples given below are grouped according to their relations. 
q 2. Buack. To the black group belong blac, sweart, swear- 
tian, (ge)sweorcan, gesweorc, wann, salowigpdd, earp, and 
probably some of the other words already given in the list of 
terms denoting darkness. Just as the words of the white 
group pass by insensible stages into meanings that suggest 
light, so the words of the black group shade insensibly into those 
suggesting a mere absence of light. The indefiniteness with 
which words like mire and deore are used leaves us some- 
what in doubt as to whether a color-effect is really intended. 
Opinions on this matter will necessarily differ, and the de- 
cision must be subjective. 

4 Blee is our modern black, and is used comparatively 
; seldom—once in describing the black sea-roads,*’ once as 
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"B. 218. flota fimi-heals fugle gelicost. 
3 B. 1908. s&-genga for, 
3 fléat famig-heals for’ ofer jSe. 
i A, 496. is bés bat ful scrid, 
3 fered fimigheals fugole gelicost. 
3 * Ex, 493. Fimigbésma flédwearde sloh. 
a Rid. 3:3. gifen bid gewreged, 
4 [fléd affsed], fim gewealcen. 
4 Ez, 481. flod famgode 
; 7A, 1261. is brycgade 
; blece brimrade 
B. 1799. reced hlizade 
; géap ond gold-fah; gest inne swef, 
; op bet hrefn blaca heofones wynne 
: blid-heort bodode; 8a cém beorht scacan 
: [sunne ofer grundas]. tt 
& Sol. 471. blédige earnas and blace n#dran 
4 Rid. 58:1. —péos lyft byre® litle wihte | 
x ofer beorghleoSu, ba sind blace swi’e, 






swearte salopade. 
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applied to the raven, once in referring to adders, and a few 
times in other cases cited in the examples. Conventional and 
symbolical is the use of black in mentioning evil spirits." 

The most characteristic word for black is sweart, which is 
used more frequently than all the other words of this group 
combined. Eighty-four instances occur, if we count the adv. 
swearte. In the religious poems its use is mainly symbolic, 
figurative and conventional, and it is applied to hell and 
black souls, But it is also used literally of black nights, of 
the black raven, of black mists, of black water. Nine times 
it is used as an epithet with /ég, flame. In these cases we 
may have to do with a pitchy, smoky flame, such as was 
doubtless very familiar to the Old English people, or pos- 
sibly we may assume a certain degree of symbolism in the 
expression. The conception has long been a familiar one in 
English poetry. Compare Milton’s lines : 


A dungeon horrible on all sides round 

As one great furnace tlam’d; yet from those flames 

No light, but rather darkness visible 

Served only to discover sights of woe. Par. Lost, 1, 61-64, 


Quarles (Emblem xv) presents the same image : 


Rid. 88 : 18. Nii ic blace swelge 
wuda and wetre. 

Rid. 52:1. Ic seah wretlice wuhte féower 
samed sidian: swearte wran lastas 
swadu swide blacu. 

1C. and S. 196. hii ba blacan féond 
for oferhygdum ealle forwurdon. 

C.and S. 71. Blace hworfon 

scinnan forscepene 
geond pet atole scref 

Chr. 895. engla and déofla, 

beorhtra and blacra 

C.and 8S, 721. blac bealowes gast 

Sol. 25. worpa®d hine déofol 

on démdage draca egeslice 
bismorlice of blacere liSran. 
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a dying spark 
Of Vulcan’s forge, whose flames are dark, 
A dang’rous, dull, blue-burning light, 
As melancholy as the night. 


We now pass to the cases under examination. The great 
number of examples, many of which are essentially of the 
same sort, makes it impracticable to present all of the cita- 
tions in full. The more striking instances, however, are 
given, and all the examples and references are arranged in 
groups. As might be expected, the literal and symbolic uses 
of the word are not in all cases kept sharply apart, and some 
of the examples belong as much in one group as in another. 

(1). In the first group the literal meaning is in the fore- 
ground, though the use of the word is doubtless influenced 
somewhat by conventionality and symbolism.' 


1Gen. 1449. Hé ba ymb seofon niht sweartum hrefne 
of earce forlét efter fléogan 
ofer héah weter haswe culufran 
on fandunga, hwe%Ser famig s#® 
déop ba gyta del enigne 
grénre eordan ofgifen hefde. 


Gen. 1438. lét ba ymb worn daga, 
1441, sunu Lameches sweartne fléogan 
hrefn ofer héahfléd of hie it. 
Rid. 50:4. Hwilum on bam wicum sé wonna begn, 


sweart and saloneb 
Soul and Body 54. ne n#nigum gesybban, bonne sé swearta hrefen. 
Brun. 61. sweartan hrefn. 
Finns. 35. Hrefen wandrode 

sweart and sealobriin, swurdléoma stéd 

swylce eal Finnsburuh fyrenu wére. 


Rid, 13:3. feste binde 
swearte Wéalas 

Rid. 22:10. and min swe’d sweotol sweart on ddre 
Rid. 58:1. béos lyft byre’ lytle wihte 

3. swearte salopade 
Met. 4: 22. fr se swearta storm 
Jul. 472. sweartum scirum 
Gen. 1413. lago ebbade, 


sweart under swegle 
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(2). Conventional and symbolic are the following cases ;'— 


Gen, 1299. bi scealt friS habban 
mid sunum binum, Sonne sweart water, 
wonne weelstréamas werodum swelga®, 
Gen, 1325. symle bid py heardra, be hit hreoh weeter, 
swearte sistréamas swidor béata’, 
Gen. 1374. egorstréamas 
swearte swogan 
Gen, 1354. bi be titan béo® earce bordum, 
bonne sweartracu stigan onginned 
B, 3144. wud[u]-réc astih 
sweart ofer swiodole 
Rid. 4: 46. feallan l#taS 
sweart sumsendu séaw of bésme 
Rid, 41: 31. and ic filre eom ponne pis fen swearte. 
Rid. 41 : 92. sé micla hwel 
sé be garsecges grund bihealded 
sweartan syne. 
Rid. 42:1. edniwu 
bet is méddor monigra cynna, 
bes sélestan, bes sweartestan 
Rid, 42: 94. sweartan syne 
Gen. 118. sweart synnihte 
Met. 4: 6. swylce séo sunne sweartra nihta 
Chr. 870. scire gesceafte swi oft sceaSa feecne 
béof pristlice be on bystre fared 
on sweartre niht. 
Other examples occur,—B. 167, B. D. D. 198, Chr. 934, Gen. 109, 134, 
Guth. 678. 
Gen. 390. hafa’ tis god sylfa 
forswaipen on bas sweartan mistas 
Met. 5 : 45. sunne for bem sweartum mistum 
Met. 23 : 5. and of him selfum pone sweartan mist. 
B. D. D. 104. Eal bid éac ipheofon 
sweart and gesworcen, swidSe gepuxsad 
deorc and dimhiw and dwolma sweart. 
Rid, 52: 2. swearte weran lastas. 
Rid. 27: 1. siSade sweart-last. 








1Chr. 1605. Set sceolon fyllan firen-georne men 
sweartum siwlum . 
C. and S. 51. Da him andsweradan atole gistas, 
swarte and synfulle. 
Chr. 895. onh#lo gelic engla and déofla 
beorhtra and blacra weorbed béga cyme 
hwitra and sweartra 
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(3). Hell is five times referred to in the interpolated por- 
tion of the Genesis with the accompanying epithet, sweart, 


Chr, 1104. 
Sol, 148, 


Gud, 650. 


Jul, 468, 
Partridge, 6. 


Soul and Body, 73. 
Chr. 268. 


Jul. 311, 


C. and S. 639. 
Gud. 666. 

El. 930. 

Gen. 72. 

Gen. 732. 


Chr. 1411. 
Gen. 477. 


A few miscellaneous examples, not especially notable, occur,— Rid. 13 : 13, 


swearte syn-wyrcend, 
minfullra héap 
sweartne geswencan 
mine myrSran and min-sceapan 
swearte sigeléase 
sweartra gesyrede 
and gé hellfirena 
sweartra geswica’d 
swearte wihte 
ebelan rice, 
bonan iis @r purh syn-lust sé swearta gest 
fortéah and fortylde 
piis ic wrapra fela 
mid minum bréprum bealwa gefremede 
sweartra synna 
hi hie him on edwit oft asetta® 
swarte suslbonan 
Sa Gow sé waldend wra%e bisencte 
in bet swearte sisl 
ond bec bonne sende’®d in ba sweartestan 
and ba wyrrestan witebrogan 
héo on wrace sySSan 
seomodon swearte siSe 
ac hie t6 helle sculon 
on bone sweartan si8, 
sir and swar gewin and sweartne déaS 
Ponne wees sé OSer eallenga sweart, 
dim and bystre: bat wes déaSes béam. 


18:7, 71:9, Sol. 488, C. and S. 704, Gen. 487. 
The following instances of the figurative use of the adverb swearte seem 


to belong to group (2) :— 


C. and S. 371. 
C. and S. 445. 
C. and 8. 578. 


Gud. 625. 
2 


Satanus swearte gepohte 
and héo furor sceaf 
in pet neowle genip nearwe gebeged, 
per ni Satanus swearte bingad 
him bet swearte forgeald 
earm #gl#ca inn on helle. 
swearte beswicene, swegle benumene. 
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but this precise combination appears not to be found else- 
where in O.E. poetry.' 

Scarcely to be distinguished from genuine color-words are 
such terms as gesweore, (ge)sweorcan, sweartian, but thejliteral 
uses shade easily into the figurative and the symbolic.’ 


'Gen. 312. on ba sweartan helle. 
Gen. 345. Satan siSSan, hét hine pre sweartan helle. 
Cf. Gen. 529, 761, 792. 
Jul. 553. Da hine séo fmne forlét 
efter prec-hwile pystra néosan 
in sweartne grund 
Ps. 142: 7. wese ic earmum gelic, 
be on sweartne grund siSSan astiga®, 
With these cases may be compared the following, which might, perhaps, 
have been put into group (2):— 
Gen. 1925. for wera synnum wylme gesealde 
Sodoman and Gomorran, sweartan lige. 
Gen, 2414. pet sceal wrecan 
swefyl and sweart lig, sire and grimme 
Gen, 2504. Unc héht waldend for wera synnum 
Sodoma and Gomorra sweartan lige, 
f¥re gesyllan, 
Gen. 2538. pa sunne ip, 
folea friScandei furSum éode, 
ba ic sendan gefregn swegles aldor 
swefl of heofnum and sweartne lig 
werum to wite. 
Gen, 2856. and blotan sylf 
sunu mid sweordes ecge and bonne sweartan lige 
léofes lic forbrernan. 
Chr. 983. fered efter foldan ffr-swearta lég 
weallende wiga 
Chr. 1581. pet on pet déope dl déofol gefeallaS 
in sweartne lég. 
Cf. also Chr. 966, 994, 
*B. 1789. Niht-helm gesweare 
deorc ofer dryht-gumum. 
A, 372. wedercandel swearc 
Gu. 1279, swearc norS-rodor 
Ex, 461. lyft ip geswearc: 
fégum st®fnum fléd bliéd gewdd. 
Gen. 807. gesweorc lip fered 
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Wann,' dark, dusky, is also a favorite word, being found 
thirty-seven times. Unlike sweart it is commonly used in a 
It is thus applied to a variety of objects,—to 
the raven, to the dark waves, to the gloomy height overlook- 


literal sense. 


ing the sea, to the murky night, to the dark armor, ete. 
examples given below supply the details. 


The 


Now and then 


the word seems to be a mere conventional epithet and to be 
introduced largely for the sake of the alliteration.’ 


B. D. D. 108. 


0. and S. 78. 


Gud. 1052. 
B. 1766. 


Jul. 78. 
Wand, 58. 


Deor, 28. 

1 For briinwann, 
*B. 3024. 

Gen, 1983. 
Jud. 205. 

El. 52. 

Ex, 164, 


B, 3154. 
Rood, 52. 


B. 702. 


Gud. 1028, 
Rid. 85:8. 
Met. 11:61. 


and séo sunne forswyrcd sona on morgen 
ne sé mona nefS nanre mihte wiht, 
bet hé pire nihte genipu mege flecgan. 
hé sweartade, Sonne he spreocan ongan, 
f¥re and attre. 
hefige et heortan hreper innan swearc 
odSe éagena bearhtm 
forsiteS ond forsworce’. 
geswearc ba swid-ferS swor efter worde 
forbon ic gebencan ne meg geond pas woruld 
for hwan méd-sefa min ne gesweorce, 
Sited sorgceorig slum bid#led 
on sefan sweorce’, 
see briin. 
ac sé wonna hrefn. 
Sang sé wanna fugel 
under deoreSsceaftum, déawigfeSera 
hrs on wenan. 
pees sé hlanca gefeah 
wulf in walde and sé wanna hrefn 
hrefen uppe gol 
wan and welfel. 
wonn welcéasega. 
wel-fylla wonn. 
b¥stro hefdon 
bewrigen mid wolcnum wealdendes hréw, 
scire sciman; sceadu forSéode, 
wann under wolenum, 
Com on wanre niht 
scridan sceadu-genga 
in bisse wonnan niht 
wudubéama helm wonnan nihtum 
Hweet! ba wonnan niht 
mona onlihted 
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B. 649. 


Wand. 103. 


Ph. 98. 


Gen. 108. 


Gu’, 1279. 
A, 836. 
Met. 5:4, 
Gen. 118, 
Gen, 1301, 
A, 1168, 


Gen, 1378, 


Gen. 1460, 


Gen. 1429, 


Rid, 4:37. 
B. 1373. 


Rid. 4:19. 


Gen. 210. 


Chr. 1422. 


Rid. 54:7. 
Rid. 50: 4. 


W. E. MEAD, 


obSe nipende niht ofer ealle, 
scadu-helma gesceapu scridan cwoman, 
wan under wolcnum 
hrid hréosende hrisan binde®S 
wintres wOma bonne won cymes 
nipeS niht-scua norban onsende®. 
hréo hegl-fare heleSum on andan. 
séo deorce niht 
won gewite’ 
geseah deorc gesweorc 
semian sinnihte,-sweart under roderum 
wonn and wéste 
swearc nor®’-rodor 
won under wolenum 
sceadu sweSerodon 
won under wolecnum 
gif him wan fore wolcen hanga’, 


wonne wegas 

wonne weelstréamas 

pa for bre dugoSe déoful et¥wde 

wann and wliteléas, hefde wériges hiw. 
wréah and peahte 

minfeh®Su bearn middangeardes 


wonnan wiége. 
Gewit sé wilda fugel 
on @fenne earce sécan 
ofer wonne weg 
bi hine on sunde geond sidne grund 
wonne y'Sa wide béron. 
won wegfatu 
bonon ¥S-geblond tip astige’s 
won t6 wolenum. 
famig winned 
wieg wid wealle; won arise 
diin ofer dype. 
Fregere léohte 
bet 1iSe land lago yrnende, 
wylleburne; nalles wolenu %a giet 
ofer rimne grund regnas bron 
wann mid winde. 
and mec ba on béostre Alegde 
biwundenne mid wonnum clabum 
wonuum hyrstum. 
Hwilum on bam wicum sé wonna pegn. 
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Salowigpad,' dark-coated, is applied a few times as an 
epithet to the raven, the eagle, and to gnats: Wyrde 37, 
Jud. 211, Brun. 61, Rid. 58:3. Salo and salonebb are also 
slightly used. Earp (eorp), dusky, dark, is used three times : 
Rid. 4:42, earpan gesceafla; Ex. 194, eorp werod (of the 
Egyptians); Rid. 50:11, eorp unwita. 

3. Gray. Remarkable in Old English poetry is the 
fondness for mixed and neutral colors. A group of such 
colors is found in the words griég, flodgrég, flintgreg, har, 
hasu, blondenfeax, gamolfeax. The color gray lies somewhere 
between white and black, with nothing to determine pre- 
cisely where. 

Gré@g is used seven times, and its compounds are found 
once each.? In every case it is used literally, It describes 





Mira ic eom and fettra, bonne im#sted swin 
bearg bellende on bic-wuda 
won wrotende wynnum lifde 
Rid. 85: 14, is min bee 
wonn and wundorlic. 
Ohr. 1564. won and wliteléas hafaS werges bléo. 
Rid. 53:5, —_ bara SSrum wees iin getenge 
wonfah Wale 
A parallel to the expression, sé swearta lég, is found in sé wonna lég; 
and a similar explanation doubtless applies to both, 


Rid. 41: 1065, 


B. 3114. Nii sceal gléd fretan 
(weaxan wonna lég) 

C. and S. 715. hwilum sé wonna lég 
l#hte wid bes laban 

Chr. 964. Sonne eal préo on éfen nimed 


won fyres welm wide tésomne 
sé swearta lig 
1 For the etymology of salo, see Uhlenbeck in Paul and Braune’s Beitrage, 


20, 564. 
2Gen, 2864. ac hine sé halga wer 
gyrde gregan sweorde. 
B. 2680. Negling forberst, 
geswac set seecce sweord Biowulfes, 
gomol ond grig-mél. 
Finns. 6. gylleS greghama, giSwudu hlynne®, 
scyld scefte oncwy’. 
B. 333. ftte scyldas, 


griege syrcan ond grim-helmas, 


—s 
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the sword, the shirt of mail, the wolf, the seamew, the flood 
of the sea, the ash-spear with the gray bark still left on the 
shaft, the curling smoke, the hoar-frost. Especially pictur- 
esque is the mention in one of the Riddles (4:19) of the 
flintgregne flod. 

Har, hoary, is used more conventionally than greg, and 
appears at times to be chosen more for the sake of the 
alliteration than for the sake of the color. Har occurs 
twenty-seven times,’ and unhar, fearhar and reghdr once 
each. Seven times hdr is applied to the hoary, gray stone, 
once to the gray cliff, four times to armor, once to a sword, 
once to the ocean, once to the gray heath, three times to the 
wolf, twice to the frost, and seven times to warriors, in each 
case with some touch of conventionality and with an appar- 
ently slight feeling for the color. Even wnhdar seems to 
emphasize the age of Hrddgar quite as much as his grayness. 
In feaxhdr cwéne the color element appears to predominate. 


Brun. 64. pet grge déor, 
wulf on wealde 
Gnom. (Ex.) 149. Gryre sceal for greggum, gref déadum men. 
Hungre héofe®, nales bret héafe bewinded 
ne huru wel wépe®d wulf sé graga. 
A, 370. horufise plegode, 
glad geond garsecg and sé gr®ga mw 
welgifre wand; wedercandel swearc. 
Gnom. I. 30. Ea of diine sceal 
flodgrig féran. 
Met. 7. Swa oft smylte s# siSerne wind 
gr®ge glas-hluttre grimme gedréfed 
B. 330. eesc-holt ufan greg. 
Rid. 4:19. Tc sceal t6 stade pywan 
flintgregne flod. 
1B. 887. hé under harne stan, 
B. 1415. ofer harne stan. 
B. 2552. stefn in becom 
hea%So-torht hlynnan under harne stan. 
B. 2743. Nu 8a lungre geong 
hord scéawian under harne stan, 
Wiglaf léofa. 
A, 841. ymbe harne stan 
tigelfagan trafu 
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Ruin. 40. 


Rid, 41: 74. 
Met. 5: 12. 


Heil. 210. 


Jud, 327. 


Wald. II. 16. 


B. 2153. 
B. 2988. 
Wald. I. 2. 
Ex. 117. 


Rid. 22: 3. 
Wand. 82. 


Wyrde. 12. 
Rid. 88 : 7. 


A. 1257. 


Brun, 38. 


B. 1306. 
B. 3135. 


Maid. 168. 
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weal eall beféng 
beorhtan bésme, pier ba babu weron 
hat on hrebre; bat wees hySelic: 
léton bonne géotan .... ofer harne stan 
hate stréamas 
sé hara stan 
Swi oft espringe it iwealled 
of clife harum cél and hlitor. 
penne embe eahta niht 
and féowerum peite fan gode 
besenctun on s#grund sigefeestne wer, 
on brime haran 
l#ddon 
t6 Sere beorhtan byrig Bethuliam 
helmas and hupseax, hire byrnan, 
gi¥sceorp gumena golde gefraetewod 
feta, gyf Su dyrre, 
zt Sus heaSowérigan hare byrnan. 
hire byrnan 
hares hyrste Higelace ber. 
huru Welandes geworc ne geswiced 
monna #nigum, Sira Se Mimming can 
héarne gehealdan. 
by l#s him westengryre 
har hed 
har holtes féond 
sumne sé hara wulf 
déaSe ged#lde. 
sceal hine wulf etan 
har h#%stapa. 
hwilum hara scée 
forst of feaxe. 
swylce hrim and forst, 
hare hildstapan heleSa éSel 
lucon, léoda gesetu. 
on his cyd8e nord Constantinus, 
har hilderinc; hréman ne Sorfte 
méca gemanan. 
pa wes frod cyning 
har hilde-rine 
ebeling boren, 
har hilde [-rinc], to Hrones neesse. 
pa gyt bet word gecwed 
har hilderinc - 
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Haso, ‘gray,’ is found seven times,' and the compounds 
hasofag, hasupada, haswigfeSra, once each. Haso is used 
with an apparent definiteness of color-feeling, and is applied 
to the dove, to the eagle, to the curling smoke, to the leaves 
of plants, and even to the heresfréta, the highways with their 
dusty, dirty-white surfaces. The examples are not suffi- 
ciently numerous to enable us to decide whether it was often 
used conventionally, but there is certainly little evidence in 
the instances cited that such was the case. 

Blondenfeax, blended-haired, that is, gray-haired, is hardly 
a color-word at all, but it occurs four times in Beowulf, twice 


B. 1677. Da wes gylden hilt gamelum rince, 
harum hild-fruman, on hand gyfen. 
Ex. 240. Gamele ne méston, 
hare hea®Sorincas, hilde onbéon 
Ex. 18}. hare heorawulfas hilde grétton 
B. 356. per HroSgar set 
eald ond un-har. 
Rid.73:1. Ic wes f®mne geong, feaxhar cwéne. 
The picturesque word reghdr, meaning gray with moss or lichen, is 
used in describing a broken wall in the Ruin 9-10. 


Oft pees wig gebad 
reghar and réadfah rice efter 6prum. 


haswe culufran 
hwilum ic onhyrge pone haswan earn 
swi sé haswa fugel. 
beorht of bees bearwes béame gewited 
Hregl is min hasofag. 
bone hasu-padan 
earn, eftan hwit 
Sonne bid gehefgad haswig-fedra 
gomol géarum frdd [g]réne eorSan 
récas stigad 
haswe ofer hrofum. 
meahtum aweahte miSum slitan 
haswe bléde. : 
swylce ic eom wradre bonne wermdd sy, 
[be] hér on hyrstum heasewe stonde®’. 
Wegas syndon dryge, 
haswe herestr&ta. 
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in Genesis and once in the Battle of Brunanburh with about 
the same meaning as har.’ Gamolfeax, old-haired, gray- 
haired, occurs three times, Beow. 608, Seafarer, 92, Edg. 46. 

4. Brown. Brown is an indefinite color, which may | 
shade through various degrees of duskiness into black or red. 
We may, however, properly enough speak of a brown group, 
though the variants brinfag, briinwann, sealobriin occur but 
once each. Brin is used eleven times, apparently with a 
variety of meanings.? Briinecg is found twice. When applied 
to helmets or to the edge of the sword the term briin possibly 


1B. 1593. bet wees y5-geblond eal gemenged 
brim bléde fah. Blonden-feaxe 
gomele ymb goddne on geador spraecon 

B. 1790. Dugud eal aras; 
wolde blonden-feax beddes néosan, 
gamela Scylding. 


B. 1872. hruron him téaras 
blonden-feaxum. 

B. 2961. p#r weard OngenSiow ecgum sweorda 
blonden-fexa, on bid wrecen. 

Gen. 2600. Ne wiste blondenfeax 

Gen, 2340. self ne wénde, bet him Sarra, 


bryd blondenfeax, bringan meahte 
on woruld sunu. 


Brun. 44. gylpan ne porfte 
beorn blandenfex billgeslihtes. 
*B. 2614. ond his magum etbeer 
briin-fagne helm. 
Jud. 318. hyrsta scyne, 


bord and brid swyrd, brine helmas, 
dyre madmas. 
Rid. 18:7. hwilum ic sweartum swelgan onginne 
brinum beaduwpnum. 
B. 2577. bet sio ecg gewiic 
briin on bane. 
B. 1545. Ofseet pi pone sele-gyst, ond hyre seaz getéah 
brad, briin-ecg. 
Mald. 162. Da Byrhtn6s brid bill of scé¥e, 
brad and briineccg [sic] 
Ex. 69. wiston him be sidan Sigelwara land, 
forberned burhhleodu, brine léode 
hate heofoncolum. 


he Sorreate * 
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means bright, glittering, or flashing, with a suggestion of 
redness. In the Ep. Gloss. burrum is glossed by bruun, and 
burrum is the equivalent of rufus. As applied to the sword- 
edge, the word appears to be used somewhat conventionally. 
In the Exodus the Ethiopians are called brine léode, brown 
people. In the poem on the Phoenix (296) that wonderful bird 
has a tail partly brown. But the Latin original (1. 31) reads : 


Caudaque porrigitur fulvo distenta metallo, 


which implies a reddish-yellow or tawny cast. The raven is 
referred to in the Fight at Finnsburh, 36, as sweart and 
sealobriin, which means a sallow or dusky-brown. This I 
take to be the dull, rusty, brownish black color which dark 
feathers may assume in some lights. In the Andreas, 1306, 
night is described as briinwann, a color that can scarcely be dis- 
tinguished from ‘dark.’ Milton twice uses a similar expression : 


To arched walks of twilight groves, 
And shadows brown that Sylvan loves. 
Il Pens., 133, 134. 


and where the unpierc’t shade 


Imbrown’d the noontide bow’ rs. 
Par. Lost, tv, 245, 


ponne is sé finta fegre ged#led 
sum briin sum basu sum blicum splottum 
feeste befarene, flédblac here 
sidSan hie onbugon brin yppinge 
SiSSan mec isern innanweardne 
briin bennade. 

spyrede geneahhe 
ofer briinne brerd. 
sé Se brimu binde’, briine ySa 
SYS and préata’d. 
ac mec uhtna gehwim j% sio briine 

pa weard ceald weden 
stearc storma gelac: stunede sio briine 
yd wid ddre. , 

Hrefen wandrode 

sweart and sealobrin 
od Set sunne gewat t6 sete glidan 
under niflan nes: niht helmade, 
briinwann oferbred beorgas stéape. 
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' 

The passages where the waves are called ‘brown’ may 
mean simply that they are dark, with perhaps a trace of 
muddiness. Yet possibly the suggestion of Merbach’ has 
some force, when he says that the waves may mirror the sky 
and thus seem like a molten mass of bronze. 

Brown was a favorite color with English poets of the 
eighteenth century,’ but it appears in our own time to be 
much less popular. 

5. Rep. No color is more distinctive than red, yet its 
use in Old English poetry is comparatively restricted. The 
only words properly belonging to the red group appear to be 
réad, réadfah, and baso. Such words as bléd, blidig, blidfag, 
swatig, have only a secondary claim to be regarded as color- 
words. 

1. Réad, Of the twenty passages in which réad occurs, 
all but four are found in the religious poems. The four 
exceptions occur in the Riddles. But the word réad does not 
once occur in the Beowulf or in any other heroic poem or in 
the lyrics. In the Ruin (10) occurs the compound réadfah, 
describing the shattered walls of the desolate city. 

The various objects with which the word is used are as 
follows: Flame or fire is five times described as red, partly 
perhaps for the sake of the alliteration. Roses are twice 
called red. In Exod. 296 the waters of the Red Sea are 
referred to as réade stréamas, as though the poet really 
imagined them to be red.’ We have also four passages in 
which gold is called red. This is a familiar convention of 
the Middle Ages, which may be due to the fact that the gold 
of that time was often darker than that of our own, and con- 
tained a considerable alloy of copper. Red trappings are 
referred to in the Riddles. The cross, reddened with blood, 
is mentioned in Chr, 1101; the red edges of the sword are 


*Das Meer in den Dichtungen der Angelsachsen, p. 16. 
* Ellis, The Colour-sense in Lit., p. 720. 
*This is very different from the cases in which the Red Sea is merely 
referred to by name. Cf. Ex. 134; Ps. 105: 8, 9, 18; 135: 13, 15. 
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spoken of in describing the sacrifice of Isaac (Exod. 412), 
Some other miscellaneous examples are found in the list 


given below.' 


We see, then, that the color which is strongest and most 
effective has a relatively restricted use, and that an obvious 
convention has determined the choice of the word in many 
passages where it occurs. 

Red is probably suggested now and then by the words 


1 Ruin. 9. 


Gen, 41. 


Chr. 807. 


B. D. D, 149. 


Wyrde, 46. 
Met. 9: 12. 


B. D. D, 286. 


Ex, 295. 
Rid. 49 : 6, 
Gen, 2403. 
Jud. 338, 


Dan, 59. 
Met. 18:5. 


Oft bes wig gebaid 
reghar and réadfah rice efter 6prum 
ofstanden under stormum. 

pa hé hit geare wiste 
sinnihte beseald, siisle geinnod, 
geondfolen fyre and frcyle, 
réce and réade lége. 
bonne freetwe sculon 
byrnan on b#le; blac risette’ 
recen ; réada lég rébe scribes. 
réadum lige 
bid emnes mid py eal gefylled. 
Donne fyren lig bliwe®d and brasla®d 
réad and réSe 
réad réSe gléd. 
gif pet fyr meahte 
lixan swa léohte and swi longe éac 
réad rasettan. 
pier bai ®rendracan synd welmihtiges godes 
and betweoh rosena réade héapas 
br symle scina®, 
pier bera hwittra hwyrfS ma&edenhéap, 
bléstmum behangen, beorhtost wereda. 
nii sé figend tip arirde 
réade stréamas in randgebeorh. 
Ryne ongietan réadan goldes 
guman galdorewide 
gesiwon ofer since salo hlifian, 
reced ofer réadum golde. 
sweord and switigne helm, swylce éac side byrnan 
gerénode réadum golde. 
beréafodon bi receda wuldor réadan golde 
Hweeder gé willen on wuda sécan 
gold pet réade on grénum tréowum ? 
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blid, blidig, blédfag, dréorig, heolfor, swatig, which in the 
aggregate are used much more frequently than réad. One 
cannot always be sure that a color effect is intended, but 
some passages appear unmistakable. I present a few selected 
examples :' 

6. YELLow. From the frequent reference to gold in Old 
English poetry one might perhaps expect yellow to be often 


Rid, 12:1. Hreeg] is min hasofag, hyrste beorhte 

réade and scire on réafe [minum]. 
Reden der Seelen. 57. Ne magon bé ni heonon adon hyrsta ba réadan. 
Chr. 1101, Sonne sio réade rod ofer exlle 

swegle scined on bre sunnan gyld 

on pa forhtlice firenum fordéne 

swearte syn-wyrcend sorgum wlitaS 


Ex. 411. wolde sléan eaferan sinne, 
unweaxenne ecgum réodan. 
Met. 19 : 22. eSele gimmas 
hwite and réade and hiwa gehwees. 
Rid, 27 : 15. Nii ba geréno and sé réada telg. 
Chr. 1174. 8a weard béam monig blédigum téarum 


birunnen under rindum réade and picce 
sep weard to swite. 
Rid. 70:1. Ic eom rices &ht réade bewefed, 
stid and stéap wong. 
Baso, purple or crimson, occurs twice,—once in Dan. 724, baswe bécstafas, 
and once in the Phoenix 296, in describing the bird’s tail: 


bonne is sé finta fegre ged#led 
sum briin, sum basu, sum blacum splottum. 


Donne wees béos medo-heal on morgen tid 
driht-sele dréor-fah, bonne deg lixte, 
eal benc-belu blode best¥ med, 
heall heoru-dréore. 
B. 847. Der wees on bléde brim weallende, 

atol fa geswing eal gemenged 

hiton heolfre, heoro-dréore wéol. 
B. 446, ac hé mé habban wile 
d[rJéore fihne, gif mec déaS nimed 
byre® blédig wel. 


B, 934, bonne bléde fih, 
hiisa sélest heoro-dréorig stod, 
B. 1416, weeter under stéd 


dréorig ond gedréfed, 


ae. on 
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mentioned. But of the use of geolo only four instances occur, 
and three of these are plainly conventional. Twice the word 
is used in the compound geo/orand, once alone in referring to 
linden shields, and once in describing fine cloth.’ 

Fealo, This is a somewhat indefinite color which occurs 
seventeen times. The prevailing meaning appears to be a 
pale yellow shading into red or brown, and in some cases into 
green. Two compounds, fealohilte and appelfealu, occur once 
each. A tolerably clear use of the word is in the Battle of 
Maldon, 166, where the sword is called fealohilte. This evi- 
dently means ‘ golden-hilted.’ Fealwe méaras (Beow. 865) are 
probably bay horses of a golden color shading into red. 
Fealwe str@te (Beow. 916) may be roads covered with pale 
yellow sand or gravel. Fea/we linde (Gen. 2044) probably 
means the yellow borders of the linden shields (cf. geolo), 
which were either painted or gilded. The most common use 
of fealo is in connection with water. Some of the examples 
already cited appear to involve a genuine realization of the 
color. But the various passages in which the sea is referred 
to as the fallow flood seem to be more conventional and to 
introduce the word, in part, perhaps, because of the con- 
venient alliteration. I hardly think that in these passages 
the word means dusky, as is sometimes suggested, but per- 


Ex, 448. Wéeron beorhhlidu blide bestémed, 
holm heolfre spaw. 
Ex. 571. Gesawon hie b#r wealles standan; 
ealle him brimu blédige puhton 
Chr. 934. sunne 
on blédes hiw 
Chr. 1085. — béacna beorhtast bléde bestémed 
Wald. 153. sé full caflice 
br#d of pam beorne blédigne gar. 
1B. 2609. hond rond geféng 
geolwe linde, gomel swyrd getéah. 
B. 438. geolo-rand té giSe 
El. 118. garas ofer geolorand on gramra gemang 
Rid. 36: 9. Wyrmas mec ne aw#fan wyrda creftum 
ba be geolo godwebb geatwum fretwa’. 
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haps yellowish green, a common color in the English and 
Irish channels. 

A more vivid sense of color is found in fealo fig (Ph. 218), 
the yellow flame in which the Pheenix is consumed, and in a 
few other examples cited below.’ 


1B, 1949. 


A. 420. 


Brun. 35. 


A, 1536. 


A, 1588. 


Wand. 45. 


Gnom. IT, 51. 


Bi Monna Creftum, 53. 


B. 865. 
B. 916. 


Gen. 2043. 
Ph, 217. 
Ph. 310. 
Ph, 74. 
Rid. 72: 15. 
Rid, 56 : 9. 
Rid. 16: 1. 


Maid. 166. 
B. 2163. 


sySdan hio Offan flet 
ofer fealone fléd be feeder lire 
side gesdhte. 
Lang is bés sidfeet 
ofer fealuwne fléd 
créad cnear on flot, cining ut gewat, 
on fealone fldd feorh generode 
Wéox weteres brym; weras cwinedon, 
ealde wescberend; wes him it myne 
fléon fealone stréam. 
ber in forlét 
flod feSmian, fealewe wegas. 
Donne onwecne’ eft wineléas guma 
gesih® him beforan fealwe wgas 
Storm oft holm gebringep 
geofen in grimmum s&lum; onginnad grome 
fundian, 
fealwe on feorran t6 lande. 
sum fealone weg 
stefnan stéored. 
on geflit faran, fealwe méaras 
Hwilum flitende fealwe strate 
méarum mieton. 
pet meahte wel #ghwyle 
on fyrd wegan, fealwe linde. 
hréoh Gnetted 
fealo lig feorme®’ and Fénix byrne’. 
sindon pa scancan scyllum biweaxen 
fealwe fotas 
ne fealled Sr on foldan fealwe bléstman 
and swiora smel, sidan fealwe. 
ber wes hlin and dc and sé hearda iw - 
and sé fealwa holen. 
Hals is min hwit and héafod fealo. 
féoll ba t6 foldan fealohilte swurd 
HYyrde ic, bet bm fretwum féower méaras 
Jungre gelice last weardode, 
appel-fealuwe. 
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Gold. In addition to the strict color-words we may have 
to include in the yellow group the word gold, which in some 
passages appears to suggest a color effect.' There is room for 
much difference of opinion as to how many of the passages 
are genuine instances of the use of the word for this purpose, 
but such compounds as goldfah, goldtorht, goldbeorht appear 
unmistakable. The primary word with its various deriva- 
tives is used something like a hundred times in Old English 
poetry. How many of these cases are to be taken as clear 
instances of color-words can be shown only by detailed dis- 
cussion, for which I have not space here. I will, therefore, 
reserve the topic for later examination. 

7. GREEN. As might perhaps be expected, the favorite 
color in Old English poetry, taken as a whole, is green, the 
color of growing plants. The extraordinary fondness for this 
color in English ballads has been often pointed out. But, 
singularly enough, the examples in Old English poetry are 
found almost wholly in the religious poems, one-third in 
the Genesis alone. Yet not a single example occurs in the 
Beowulf or in any other heroic poem, In the religious poems 
the word is commonly used in a somewhat conventional way, 
and seldom with a keen appreciation of the color, The earth, 
the fields, the grass, the trees, the hills, and other objects are 
mentioned, but the color-word appears to be added in many 
cases as a mere epithet. Now and then, however, the color- 
word seems to be used in order to make the passage more 
vivid. Thus the rod of Moses is called a gréne tane (Exod. 
281). Green streets leading to the home of the angels are 
once mentioned (C. and S, 287). Two instances of the 
deliberate use of green for descriptive purposes are found 
in the Phcenix, a somewhat artificial poem based upon a still 
more artificial Latin original, but nevertheless containing a 
greater variety of color-words than any other Old English 
poem. We read (I. 293) that the back of the bird’s head is 


1 Etymologically, gold is, of course, “the yellow metal.” 
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green, héafod hindan gréne, and then (1. 298), sé hals gréne 
niodsoweard and ufeweard. In these passages the Old English 
poet is evidently trying to reproduce the viridante zmaragdo 
of his Latin original (I. 135). Yet in no passage do we find 
2 anything like the easy mastery of color-phrases that is so 
r marked in Tennyson and Shelley and Keats. 

The examples given below are intended to be complete, and 
they are self-explanatory. 















§ 1Gen. 1517. eorde elgréne and éacen feoh 


















‘ Chr, 1128. eordan eal-gréne and iip-rodor 
P: A. 797. hwa et frumsceafte furdSum téode 
; eordan eallgréne and ipheofon, 
i Gen, 1453. bi g¥ta d#] #nigne 
p: grénre eordan ofgifen hefde, 
r Ph, 154. [g]réne eorSan 
4 Gen, 1560. ba him wlitebeorhte westmas brohte, 
F geartorhte gife gréne folde. 
i: Fx, 311. w6d on w&gstréam, wigan on héape 
ha ofer grénne grund, 
be Rid. 67 : 3. ses mé sind ealle 
j flodas on feSmum and pis foldan bearm, 
gréne wongas. 
2 Gu’. 476. Segde him td sorge bet h¥ sigeléase if 
4 pone grénan wong of-giefan sceoldan. ) a 
ay Heil. 206. bet is wunian ne mot wangas gréne 
foldan fretuwe. 
f Gu, 746. Stéd sé gréna wong in godes were 
; Gen. 1655. Gesetion bi Sennar sidne and widne 
¥ 1657. heora géardagum, gréne wongas. 
H Rid, 41 : 50. Eom #ghwér br&dre 
i and widgielra bonne pés wong gréna. 
a Rid. 13: 1. Fotum ic fére, foldan slite, 
g gréne wongas, benden ic gzest bere. 
; Rid. 16: 5. ordum ic steppe 
in gréne gras, 
Gen, 1137. sidSan Adam stop 
on gréne grees, giste geweorSod, 
Gen. 116. Folde wes pi git, i 






gres ungréne: garsecg beahte, 
sweart synnihte side and wide 
wonne wgas. pa wes wuldortorht 
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IV. 


We have thus gone through the color-words found in Old 
English poetry and rapidly observed the way in which they 
are used, If the list is somewhat disappointing, it is at all 
events far more striking than anything that the Old High 


heofonweardes gist ofer holm boren, 
miclum spédum, Metod engla héht, 
lifes brytta, léoht forS cuman. 
Gen. 510, bride synd on worulde 
gréne geardas and god site’ 
on bim héhstan heofna rice 
Gen, 1017. forSon héo pe hréSra oftih’ 
glémes gréne folde. 
Gen. 1920. Him pa Loth gewat land sceawigan 
be Iordane, gréne eorSan: 
sco wees wetrum weaht and westmum peaht, 
lagostréamum léoht 
sun-bearo lixed 
wudu-holt wynlic weestmas ne dréosa® 
beorhte bléde, ac bi béamas a 
gréne stonda’ swi him god bibéad. 
Ph, 78. on bim grees-wonge gréne stondab 
gehroden hyhtlice hiliges meahtum, 
beorhtast bearwa. 
Gen. 1479. ac héo land begeat, 
gréne bearwas, 
Ph. 13. bet is wynsum wong, wealdas gréne 
Gen, 841. on pone grénan weald 
Sal, 312. Lytle hwile léaf béo® gréne. 
Met. 19:5 Hweer gé willen on wada sécan 
gold pet réade on grénum triowum. 
Gen. 1472. liSend bréhte 
elebéames twig fin td hande, 
gréne bl&de. 
Dan. 517. 0d pet eft cyme 
gréne bléda 
Ex. 280. hd ic sylfa slOh and péos swidre hand 
gréne tine girsecges déop. 
Gen. 2548. Lig eall fornam, 
bet hé grénes fond goldburgum in. 
Ph, 293. héafod hindan gréne 
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German literature has to offer, for this, as represented by 
Otfrid and other versifiers, is almost utterly destitute of 
color-words. The Old Saxon, as represented by the Heliand' 
is almost equally barren, The equivalents of O.E. blac, brin, 
feala, grég, har and haso are not found at all. Blék (O.E. 
blac) occurs four times; gelo (O.E. geolo) once ; rid (O.E. réad) 
once ; gréni (O.E. gréne) six times; swart (O.E. sweart) five 
times. Berht and torht are also found, but they play a minor 
role. Not much perhaps is proved by such a comparison, 
for if more poems, of a different type, had been preserved, we 
might have a different story to tell. But there is nevertheless 
some interest in finding that several of the rarer color-words 
of Old English poetry are rare or non-existent in Old Saxon 
poetry, and that green and black (swart) hold a prominent 
place in Old Saxon, as they do in Old English poetry. 

In so far, then, as Old English poetry is compared with 
contemporary Germanic poetry it more than holds its own, 
When, however, it is put beside the Celtic poems contained in 
the so-called Four Ancient Books of Wales or the Icelandic 
poems found in the Corpus Poeticum Boreale, it is seen to be 
lacking in vividness and richness of color. In the Welsh 


Ph, 297. sindon pa fibru 
hwit hindan-weard and sé hals gréne 
niobo-weard and ufe-weard. 
Ps. 141: 4. On pyssum grénan wege. 
CU. and S. 286. Gemunan symle on méde meotodes streng’So, 
gearwian tis togenes gréne stréte 
Up t6 englum. 
. 775. foldweg trédan 
gréne grundas., 
Gud, 231. sceoldon wreec-mzecgas 
ofgiefan gnornende gréne beorgas. 
Gnom, I. 34. Beorh sceal on eorpan 
gréne standan. 
Rid. 22: 9. mé bi’ gongendre gréne on healfe 
Met. 11: 57. léaf grénian. 
?The recently discovered O.S. original of the interpolation (Il. 235-858) 
in the O.E. Genesis, is of course to be credited with all the color-words 
occurring in that long passage. 
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poems we meet twelve times the color blue—which is found 
but once in Old English poetry. In every case the word 
seems to be used with a sharp definition of the object, even 
though the exact shade of color may vary. Note these lines : 


A shield, light and broad, 

Was on the slender swift flank, 

A sword blue and bright, 

Golden spurs and ermine'— 
or this, 


With his blue streamer displayed, while his foes range the sea. * 


Yellow occurs thirteen times; black, fourteen times; brown, 
seven times; green, nineteen times; red or purple, thirty-five 
times; white, fifty-three times, Lack of space forbids further 
illustrations, but they would show brilliantly beside almost 
any example from Old English poetry. 

Very different too from the Old English color-scheme is 
that presented by the Old Icelandic poems. I have gone 
through the first volume of the Corp. Poet. Bor. (comprising 
374 pages) and collected all the color-words, The first 
notable fact is the comparative lack of words for light and 
darkness, words which play so prominent a part in Old 
English poetry. The symbolic use of color is also less 
marked than in Old English. The leading color in Icelandic 
poetry is red—the most brilliant color of all. This occurs 
forty-six times, and, it must be confessed, is often used some- 
what conventionally. The suggestive phrase, to ‘ redden the 
spear,’ or to ‘redden the sword,’ occurs more than once. 
‘Red rings’ and ‘red gold’ are also favorite expressions. 
White occurs thirty-one times, usually with a keen appre- 
ciation of the value of the color. We find the phrases 
‘sun-white,’ ‘swan-white,’ ‘drift-white maid,’ ‘whiter than 
egg-film,’ ‘ linen-white,’ ‘ white-throated,’ ‘red and white 
shields,’ and the like. Black occurs thirteen times. We read 


‘Four Anc. Books, 1, 374. 
®*Jbid., 1, 402. 
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of bears with black hide, of something blacker than a raven, 
of black targets, of a coal-black ox, and so forth. Gray is 
found eight times, in every case apparently used for the sake 
of a genuine color-effect. The wolf is once called ‘the gray- 
coated beast,’ as in Old English poetry, and the eagle is 
referred to as ‘the gray bird of carrion.’ A novelty is found 
in the mention of a gray mouse and of gray silver. Blood 
is used eight times, and bloody five times, with a sort of 
color-effect ; but the favorite way of referring to blood is to 
suggest it by indicating the color which it gives to the sword 
or to the field. Green occurs but six times, and is used in 
the most commonplace way. It is applied as a mere epithet 
to the fields, to paths, herbs, and the forests, once to the 
ash-tree Yggdrasil, and once to the city of the gods. When 
we remember how freely green is used in Old English poetry, 
we see that the difference is remarkable.' Brown is found 
only three times, and twice is used as an epithet describing 
hair. Yellow occurs twice, once as an epithet for the sword 
and once in describing hair. A fallow steed is mentioned 
once. Blue is twice used, once to describe a coverlet and once 
to describe a sark. But this blue was probably not blue in 
our sense, but more like a deep raven black—hrafnblar.’ 

I need hardly say that this sort of numerical comparison 
is very rough and arbitrary, and that it attempts merely to 
point out some broad lines of difference in two or three con- 
siderable bodies of poetry. In order to make the comparison 
perfectly fair, we ought, if possible, to take pieces of about 
the same length and of the same general type, but in so rapid 
a sketch as the present one I can do no more than call atten- 
tion to salient characteristics. I cannot undertake in the 
present paper to make generalizations or to enter upon theo- 
retical explanations of the facts, and I cannot, therefore, make 
further comparisons, for which I have collected material. I 


"Yet the rarity of green in most of the O.E. secular poems must be 
remembered. 
* Cf. Paul’s Grundriss der germ. Phil, U1., 1, 287. 
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realize clearly the tentative character of the paper in its 
present form, but I cannot do more without opportunity for 
more extended discussion. The two notable facts to consider 
are, that the color-sense in the Old English poets is compara- 
tively feeble, and that conventionality plays a large part in 
the passages where color is used at all. Genuine freedom 
in the employment of color-phrases does not come until long 
after the Norman Conquest, but the tendency to individuality 
in this respect is one of the most striking characteristics of 
Elizabethan poetry, as it is also of nineteenth century literature. 
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V.—FROM FRANKLIN 






A CENTURY OF NEW ENGLAND PRONUNCIATION. 


S6 hwen sem endzel, bei divein komend, 
wid reizin tempests /eks e gilti lend 







t: (sut/ vez ov lét Or pél Briteenyv pest), 
by kelm end sirin hi dreivz 3i fytrivs blest ; 
‘d end, plizd 8 olmuitiz orderz ti perform, 





reidz in Si hwerlwind eend dvirekts di storm. 









S6 d3i pyar limpid strim, hwen foul wid sténz 





4 ov rvfin torents end disendiy rénz, 
4 werks itself klir, end ez it renz, rifeinz ; 


til, bei digriz, Si flotin mirer /einz, 
riflekts itf flour Set on its border groz, 
end e nfi hevn in its fér bezem /6z. 






4 This passage from Addison, reproduced, in a slightly modi- 
3 fied version of the American Dialect Society’s alphabet,' from 





1 Phonetic spellings and all phonetic symbols (except /) will be printed, 
in this article, in Roman type. A dot and a hook under a vowel letter 
(as ¢, ¢) indicate respectively the close and the open sound. The only 
characters that require explanation are the following :— 














4 a: a in father i: ea in beat 
4 w:u in hut I): ng in sing 
Ee a: French a in patte 0:0 in hot 
A 4: French 4 in pdte 6: New England o in whole 
a we: a in hat 6:0 in hole 
a z# : Western a in fast o: German o in Sonne 
g dg :j in jug 6: German oh in Sohn 
a 8: th in this 2:0 in born 
e:e in bet u: 00 in foot 
4 a:ain sofa ti: 00 in boot Lj 





é: ai in bait f: 8h in ship 

é: German ee in See t/: ch in chip 
é: French é in béte b: th in thin 
é:u in hurt y:y in yet 
i:7 in bit =: st in vision. 
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a phonetic transcription by Benjamin Franklin himself, may 
be taken as a sample of Franklin’s pronunciation. Angel was 
more commonly endzel in the 18th century, and chamber, 
danger had the same vowel; éndzel, t/¢mber, déndzar, accord- 
ing to Noah Webster, were less elegant. The use of 8i before 
consonants as well as vowels is noteworthy, and may be due 
to carelessness. For tQ =¢o, Franklin also said t6. Bezom 
was perfectly good in his day. 

From Franklin to Lowell is almost exactly a century, 1790 
to 1891, if we reckon from the death of each. A longer 
period—1706 to 1819—separates their dates of birth. As to 
the qualifications of these men to represent New England, no 
one will question those of Lowell; but as Franklin went to 
Philadelphia in 1823, one may at first be inclined to doubt 
the purity of his Boston accent. He had, however, at least 
one trait that (according to Webster) was peculiar to the 
East—the pronunciation vider for tSar = either ; and he had, 
as far as we can tell, no characteristic that was foreign to his 
birthplace. It should be added that in his day Boston and 
Philadelphia were linguistically far closer together than they 
are now. The distinctive features of the present New Eng- 
land speech are the suppression of consonant r unless it 
precede a vowel, the use of a and o where other dialects have 
respectively e and 9, and the shortening of 6 to d: all these 
phenomena, except perhaps the last, have developed since 
Franklin’s time. 

The purpose of this paper is to trace, as well as may be 
with the scanty material available, the history of the principal 
changes in Yankee pronunciation from the middle (roughly 
speaking) of the last century to the middle of our own, and 
even, in many cases, to the present day. The period of rapid 
transformation, from 1775 to 1825, will receive especial atten- 
tion. My treatise, though limited thus in scope, may be 
regarded as a continuation of the investigations of Vietor,' 


'Die Aussprache des Englischen nach den deutsch-englischen Grammatiken 
vor 1750, Marburg, 1886. 
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Bohnhardt,' Léwisch,? Holthausen,’ and Luick,*‘ or as a small 
supplement to the monumental work of Ellis’ and the invalu- 
able compendium of Sweet. I need hardly say that it is 
very imperfect, as many sources of information must have 
escaped me; subsequent research may, therefore, invalidate 
some of my conclusions. 

Franklin’s pronunciation is known to us through A Scheme 
of a New Alphabet and Reformed Mode of Spelling,’ which he 
prepared in 1768. His phonetic alphabet is ingenious and 
simple, although it calls for several new characters, and leaves 
at least one important sound unrecognized. The remarks on 
the vowels and consonants and their symbols are very brief ; 
the chief value of the little work lies in a few texts, written 
in the proposed orthography, which represent the author’s 
pronunciation. They were reprinted (from a very faulty 
edition) by Ellis in the fourth volume of his Early English 
Pronunciation. There is in Franklin’s alphabet no letter for 
2, which is noted sometimes e, sometimes 8; a, also unmen- 
tioned, probably did not exist in his language; é and e were in 
his speech distinguished only by quantity; i, @ were monoph- 
thongs, and “long a,” “long 0” were respectively é and 6. 

The Lowell who concerns us here is the Lowell of the 
Biglow Papers. The two series appeared in 1848 and 1867, 
and each contains some interesting remarks on pronunciation 
in the introduction, As the Papers are based on the poet’s 
recollection of the rustic speech he heard during his boyhood, 
we may infer that they represent the country usage of eastern 
Massachusetts from 1825 to 1835. A sample of the Biglow 


'“ Zur Lautlehre der englischen Grammatiken des XVII. und XVIII. 
Jahrhunderts,” in Phonetische Studien, 11 (1888), 64. 

*Zur englischen Aussprache von 1650-1750, Kassel, 1889. 

3 Die englische Aussprache bis zum Jahre 1750 nach dénischen und schwedischen 
Zeugnissen, Goteborg, 1895. 

“Untersuchungen zur englischen Lautgeschichte, Strassburg, 1896. 

5On Early English Pronunciation, London, 1869-89. 

6A History of English Sounds, Oxford, 1888. 
1 Works of Benjamin Franklin, edited by Jared Sparks, Boston, 1840, v1, 295. 
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pronunciation will be found at the end of this article. Many 
features of this dialect had certainly found a place, at that 
time, in the language of the well-educated. Holmes, in his 
Aulocrat of the Breakfast Table, 1857, gives us a few hints 
concerning the Boston practice of the forties and fifties. 

Between these two extremes we find, published in Boston 
in 1789, a treatise of great importance for our subject, 
Noah Webster’s Dissertations on the English Language, which, 
although it has been carefully examined by Ellis, in his arly 
English Pronunciation, tv, is not widely known. Anothe: 
authority, of considerable interest but of less weight than 
the preceding, is an Essai Raisonné sur la Grammaire et la 
Prononciation Angloise, a UCusage des Francois qui désirent 
@apprendre 0 Anglois, par Duncan Mackintosh et ses deux 
filles, Boston, 1797. This work has, I believe, never before 
been utilized. Its value is somewhat impaired by the dogma- 
tism of the author, who advocates a very elaborate style of 
utterance, and has a tendency to describe what should be 
rather than what is. Moreover, his pronunciation is unmis- 
takably Scotch in some respects. 

In addition to the sources mentioned, we have at our dis- 
posal not only the dictionaries of Webster and Worcester, but 
a host of grammars, primers, and spelling-books published 
between 1777 and 1840. Not less surprising than the multi- 
tude of these text-books, and the great number of editions 
attained by many of them, is the variety of places of publi- 
cation: no hamlet in those days was too insignificant to 
support a printing-office and aid in the diffusion of learning. 
The best known works of this class are those of Noah 
Webster and Lindley Murray and the American (frequently 
more or less Americanized) editions of Perry and Walker. 

Authorities of this sort are, of course, to be used with 
saution. The orthoepist is by nature conservative, more given 
to copying his predecessors than to recording actual usage. 
Occasionally, however, we come upon an author whose inde- 
pendence or ignorance enables or forces him to listen for 
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himself; and even in the more conventional treatises we 
sometimes find innovations, which can immediately be dis- 
cerned if we are well versed in the foregoing literature, 

The present study is based on an examination of some two 
hundred text-books, most of which are contained in the 
Library of Harvard University. Nearly all were printed in 
New England, but I have in some rare cases taken the 
testimony of a work published in a neighboring state. I 
have, moreover, consulted a score of German grammars 
written in America, As was to be expected, the great 
majority of these volumes yielded no results whatever. In 
fact, only twenty-two of them are worth quoting. I give 
below a chronological list of these and of the other authorities 
I have mentioned, with the abbreviations which I shall use 
in referring to them hereafter :— 


FrRANKLIN.—Benjamin Franklin: A Scheme of a New Alphabet and Re- 
formed Mode of Spelling, 1768. Franklin was born in Boston in 1706. 

Gr. Lyst.—Noah Webster: A Grammatical Institute of the English Language, 
Hartford, Conn., 1784 (3d ed.). Webster was born in Connecticut in 1758. 

Perry.— W. Perry: The Only Sure Guide to the English Tongue, Worcester, 
Mass., 1785 (8th ed.). The work was originally written in Edinburgh in 
1777. Perry was “ Lecturer in the English Language in the Academy, 
Edinburgh.” 

Asu.—John Ash: Grammatical Instiiuies, Worcester, Mass., 1785 (new ed.). 

THomas.—Isaiah Thomas: New American Spelling- Book, Worcester, Mass., 
1785. 

Diss.—Noah Webster: Dissertations on the English Language, Boston, 


Mass., 1789. 
Am. Sp. B.—Noah Webster: The American Spelling-Book, Boston, Mass., 


1794 (9th ed.). 
BincHaM.—Caleb Bingham: The Young Lady's Accidence, Boston, Mass., 


1794 (8th ed.). 

FRASER.—Donald Fraser: The Columbian Monitor, New York, 1794. 

DEARBORN.—Benjamin Dearborn: T'he Columbian Grammar, Boston, 
Mass., 1795. 

Y. L. G. Sp. B—The Young Ladies’ and Gentlemen's Spelling-Book. Title- 
page lacking. Probably published in Boston, Mass., about 1795. 

MAcKINTOsSH.—Duncan Mackintosh (and Daughters): Essai Raisonné, 
etc., Boston, Mass., 1797. 

Hare.—E, Hale: A Spelling-Book, Northampton, Mass., 1799. 
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Morkay.—Lindley Murray: English Grammar, Boston, Mass., 1802 (2d 
Boston ed.). Murray was born in Pennsylvania in 1745, went to England 
in 1784, and died there in 1826. 

Companion.—Caleb Bingham: The Child’s Companion, Boston, Mass., 
1805 (11th ed.). 

WEeEssTER.—Noah Webster: A Compendious Dictionary of the English 
Language, Hartford and New Haven, Conn., 1806. 

ALDEN.—Abner Alden: An Introduction to Spelling and Reading, Boston, 
Mass., 1813 (6th ed.). 

WareE.—Jonathan Ware: A New Introduction to the English Grammar, 
Windsor, Vt., 1814. This book has, for correction, texts spelled phoneti- 
cally according to the rural pronunciation. 

Cummines.—J. A. Cummings: The Pronouncing Spelling-Book, Boston, 
Mass., 1822 (3d ed.). 

Hawes.—Noyes P. Hawes: The United States Spelling-Book or English 
Orthoepist, Portland, Me., 1824. Based on Walker. 

KiRKHAM.—Samuel Kirkham: English Grammar, New York, 1830 
(20th ed.). 

CiaRK.—Schuyler Clark: The American Linguist, Providence, R. I., 
1830. Clark has a curious system of phonetic notation, in which sounds 
are represented by dots, dashes, and curves. 

Worcester.—J. E. Worcester: A Comprehensive Pronouncing and Ex- 
planatory Dictionary of the English Language, Boston, Mass., 1830. 

Fo.tien.—C. Follen: A Practical Grammar of the German Language, 
Boston, Mass., 1831. 

Fospick.—David Fosdick: An Introduction to the German Language, 
Andover, Mass., 1838. 

WILLaRp.—Samuel Willard: The General Class-Book, Greenfield, Mass., 
1840 (19th ed.). Willard was the author of the Franklin Primer and Reader. 
He was a much better observer than most of the authors enumerated. 

MonTeiTH.—A. H. Monteith: A Course of Lessons in the German Language, 
New York, 1844. 

LowELL.—James Russell Lowell: The Biglow Papers, 1848 and 1867. 
Lowell was born in Cambridge, Mass., in 1819. 

HoimeEs.—Oliver Wendell Holmes: The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table, 
1857. Holmes was born in Cambridge, Mass., in 1809. 


If, now, we compare Franklin’s pronunciation with that of 
the Biglow Papers, or with that of our own childhood, we 
are struck by several marked divergences; and there are 
many others that are not so apparent. These various differ- 
ences I shall now consider in detail, treating first the vowels, 
next the diphthongs, and then the consonants. 
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A. 
[a in father.] 


In England, from 1550 or 1600 down to about 1780, there 
was no long a, except perhaps in a few foreign words, The 
Middle English 4 had become «. Sheridan, 1780, has no a in 
his vowel-scheme. In Nares’ Elements of Orthoepy, London, 
1784, we find a vowel resembling our a before f, s, p, n + 
consonant, Im, and even in trans- and -graph, but apparently 
not before r, as clerk and sergeant have «2. Walker, in 1791, 
is the first to report a return of the full a-sound : according 
to him, a was used universally before an r that was final or 
followed by a consonant; before spirants, usage was divided ; 
before n + consonant, a was going out of use, and was 
regarded as inelegant. This would seem to indicate a very 
sudden incursion of a into London pronunciation between 
1780 and 1790; it may have existed a decade or so earlier in 
vulgar speech. But for many years after Walker a and x 
struggled for the supremacy. The German grammars written 
in English in the early years of our century give as the 
equivalent of German a either English aw or something 
between aw and a in father. In our own time, before an r 
that is final or precedes a consonant, we find that a has pre- 
vailed everywhere, except in some rural dialects; before a 
voiceless spirant, and before n followed by a consonant, a has 
gained the upper hand in southern England, but not in 
the north. 

In America a was apparently slower in making its way. 
Franklin did not know it: he said feder and herdli; and 
Thomas, 1785, said som for psalm. Nowadays a is universal 
before r final or + consonant ; moreover, in the greater part 
of New England, in about 150 words, for a (or au) before a 
voiceless spirant,' a nasal + cons.,? or an /m = m,' a is in 


1 Laugh, pass, path, etc. 3Calm, salmon, ete. 
*Aunt, branch, can’t, chance, etc. 
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common use, and prevails in about fifty of them. But west 
of the Connecticut River, as in almost all the rest of the 
United States, a is scarcely heard, except before r, in father, 
and occasionally before m =Z/m. In words that have cv 
followed by neh, nd, or nt,' a has had to contend both with « 
and with 0: in New England a prevails decidedly, & being 
almost unknown; all the rest of the country favors 9, although 
a and « may be heard in most regions. 

I have found but few traces of a in America in the 18th 
century. Perry, 1785, recommends what is probably # in 
bask, blanch, blast, brass, chant, glance, ete., and also in aunt, 
eraunch, daunt, flaunt, haunch, jaunt, paunch, scraunch, 
although he admits 9 as well in haunch and paunch; part 
has w (possibly a). Webster, Diss., 1789, prefers ® in aunt, 
jatnt, sauce, although the English use 0. Fraser, 1794, has 
‘“‘aa”’ (® or a?) in aunt, launch. Mackintosh, 1797, gives se 
before spirants and nasals (beep, dens, kweef) and generally 
before r (vert, fer, fers, lerdz), but a in arm and are;? in 
augment, aunt, balm, qualm, vaunt he uses 9; he ascribes a 
pronunciation with a to many words of French or Latin 
origin (clamor, claret, Paris, ete.), but I do not feel sure that 
this represents the New England practice of his day. Hale, 
1799, seems to have short « before r (gerd, kerv, mert/, 
pert, skerf), long « before spirants and nasals (ft, bm, 
bask, dr#ft, g#nt, haf, tnt, ete.). 

Early in our own century, however, a had established itself. 
Murray, to be sure, 1802 (2d Boston ed.), mentions no a: 
with him aunt, flaunt, gauntlet have x. And Alden, 1813 
(6th ed.), does not recognize our vowel: his back and bark 
have respectively short and long x; draught, laugh have ». 
But Webster, in 1806, finds a place for “Italian a,” and 
sharply criticizes Sheridan for “omitting” it; he says it is 


1 Launch, laundry, haunt, ete. 

? This is, the only instance of a in are that I have found before 1830. 
The word is regularly ér or er in the 18th century. Franklin always 
writes it er. 
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used in such words as ask, dance, demand, father, psalm. 
Kirkham, N. Y., 1830 (20th ed.), has “ Italian a” in bar, 
farther, but « in glass. Willard, 1840 (19th ed.), speaks of 
“long Italian a,” as in aunt, calf, cart, gaunt. Clark, 1830, 
knows our a, and prescribes it in aunt, father, guard, heart, 
ma, pa. In the same year appeared Worcester’s first dic- 
tionary, containing both a and the intermediate a, which 
latter sound he uses before spirants and nasals: he declares 
that “to pronounce the words fast, last, glass, grass, dance, 
ete., with the proper sound of short a, as in hat, has the 
appearance of affectation ; and to pronounce them with the 
full Italian sound of a, as in part, father, seems to border 
on vulgarism.” This compromise vowel, which was recom- 
mended also in England, does not seem to have been adopted, 
in actual speech, by any considerable number of Americans ; 
it may be heard, however, on Cape Cod. Lowell, 1848, 
shows an extension of a to some words outside our class, such 
as handsome; and Holmes, 1857, condemns as vulgar such 
pronunciations as “ sahtisfahetory,”’ “a prahetical mahn.” 
One may still hear, from elderly New England rustics, ap, 
hama, mata, pantri, satdi for apple, hammer, matter, pantry, 
Saturday. It seems likely that the present cultivated eastern 
New England usage was established between 1790 and 1800, 
although there were doubtless sporadic cases of our vowel 
before that. Whether the a was a native growth, or was 
imported from England, I cannot say. In vulgar Yankee 
speech the a may have developed, or been adopted, a little 
earlier, and it certainly spread with great rapidity, forcing its 
way into many words that have since cast it out. It was 
probably at the height of its popularity between 1830 and 
1850. At present it seems to be declining, both in urban 
and in rural speech. The vicissitudes of this vowel afford a 
striking refutation of the doctrine that a phonetic develop- 
ment cannot retrace its steps. 
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f, I, 0, U. 


[ Ai in bait, ea in beat, oa in boat, oo in boot.] 


These vowels were certainly monophthongs in the 18th 
century: i, 6, & were probably close; ¢ was doubtless é in 
England until 1750 or thereabouts, and then gradually 
became 6. With Franklin, é is still open: he describes it 
as alonge. In Mackintosh, 1797: e in scene is like French 
i; oa in boat is like French 6; u in rule is like French ow in 
roule; a in hate is like French é, but English ai and also 
a in -age, -are, -ation, -ave and in acre, april, bathe, cane, 
capable, range, same, tame, and many other words, are like 
French 2. The change from é to é probably took place in 
New England during the last quarter of the century. 

All these vowels, unless they be followed by 7, are now 
strongly diphthongal in southern England, and more or less 
so in America. The amount of breaking depends, with us, 
on the length of the vowel, and that is regulated by its posi- 
tion in the word or phrase. The extreme types, in New 
England, rarely go beyond ée, fi, 69, fiu, but ¢, 6 may some- 
times reach the stage ¢j, 6u. When did this development 
take place? Smart, in 1810, identifies English @ with 
French é, and French and German grammars of 1814, 1821, 
1823, and 1832, written for Englishmen, describe the “long 
a” as French é or German eA or ee. Readers of Miss Edge- 
worth will remember that the Irish lady, in The Absentee, 
who tries to affect an English accent, substitutes i for her 
native @ in such words as taste; this could hardly happen 
unless the sound imitated were e. I do not know when the 
breaking began in England. In America the first mention 
of it that I have been able to find is in Willard (19th edition 
in 1840); he is very explicit: ‘‘o begins with a sound, which 
is never heard alone, except in the New England pronuncia- 
tion of such words, as whole, home, stone, which they pronounce 
shorter than hole, comb, bone,” and ends with 4, “as in-do;” 
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the a of cane begins with the e of men and ends with the e of 
me. He says nothing about i and 4, but the diphthongal 
character of these sounds is not so easily recognizable. By 
1820, then, the development of é, 6, and doubtless of all four 
vowels, was complete in New England. Follen, 1831, says 
that the German e is “nearly like a in fate, yet closer, and 
without the sound of an e which is slightly heard at the end 
of long a in English.” 

In a great many words 6 is shortened and slightly advanced, 
in rustic New England speech, becoming 0. This vowel is 
used by educated New England speakers in about fifty common 
words and their derivatives, and it certainly prevails in the 
cultivated usage of this region in Polk, polka, whole, and 
probably in both, folks, Holmes, most, only, and some others. 
Franklin does not mention the sound ; but Webster says in 
his Diss., 1789: ‘0 is sometimes shortened in common par- 
lance, as in colt.” Among Dearborn’s “ Improprieties,” 1795, 
we find “hum.” Hale, 1799, remarks: “the short sound of 
6 is found in too few words to make a distinct class: they 
are home, none, stone, whole, and their compounds.” Willard’s 
observation concerning “the New England pronunciation of 
such words, as whole, home, stone” has already been quoted. 
Dearborn’s “hum” is doubtless intended to represent hdm, 
not hem, although v is actually used in Connecticut ; I have 
never heard it elsewhere, and Lowell once told me he had 
never heard it. Similar, in a way, to short 0 is the short u 
in such words as hoof, proof, roof, room, soon. It goes back 
to the last century, but was probably regarded until recently 
as a vulgarism. Dearborn, 1795, gives “huff, ruff, spunfull” 
in his list of “ Improprieties.” 

When these vowels are followed by r, as in pare, peer, pore, 
poor, their fate is different: the vowels do not break, but an 
indistinct vowel-glide develops before the r. This glide will 
be discussed under r; it goes back certainly to Franklin’s 
day, and probably much farther. The “long a,” under these 
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circumstances, retains either its old e or its older m@ sound : 
the pronunciations peer and pwor exist side by side, w@ being 
perhaps the commoner in New England. They have both 
been in use during our whole period: Franklin notes fair as 
fér, there both as Sewer and as Sér. Hale, 1799, has before r 
a sound that is probably ®, Cummings, 1822, gives ® in 
layer, mayor, @ (== @?) in care, pair, Willard observes: “ « 
in care, and a in carry, are exactly alike in everything, but 
the time that is spent in pronouncing them, as much alike as 
a dollar and a half-dollar.” “ Long e” is frequently lowered 
to i; and, although none of our informants mention it, we 
may be tolerably confident that a pronunciation pjer has 
existed beside pior throughout our period. Similarly, por: 
may be either pgar or povr. The southern English pro- 
nunciation poo has become very popular in the vicinity of 
New York and Boston; I have found no trace of it before 
1850, but it may have existed very much earlier as a vulgar- 
ism. Such words as for, short, where o precedes an r that is 
final or followed by a consonant, form a different class, and 
in them o has been o for a couple of centuries or longer ; the 
exceptional cases, such as porch, pork, port, sport, in which 
the o is sounded 6, have, as far as I can discover, been pro- 
nounced substantially in the same way, in New England, 
during our whole period,' although nowadays, in the neighbor- 
hood of Boston, they share the fate of words like pore. ‘“ Long 
oo,” like 1 and 6, may have either the close or the open pro- 
nunciation, puer or pyer. In some dialects this u is further 
lowered to 9, Q, and even 0; in New England this practice 
exists only for a few words, such as sure and your, and is 
frowned upon everywhere but in Boston, where yooz = yours 
is very common, It certainly goes back to 1795, when we 
find foer for sure noted as an “ impropriety.” 


1 Dearborn, 1795, condemns “‘coard” for cord. Hale, 1799, has 6 in four, 
hoar, hoard, store, worn, and 0 (!) in forge, horse, snort. Willard has 6 in roar, 
etc., but, very curiously, 0 in board, 
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O and O, 


[Au in caught, o in cot,] 


These two vowels, in England, are rounded, and are uttered 
with a tongue-position similar to that of 9 and @, but lower. 
This was doubtless the American practice in the 18th century, 
although some speakers, while sounding the o of or as 0, 
apparently gave to aw and aw the value 4. Nowadays Ameri- 
can 0 is nearly always unrounded, and is formed by drawing 
the tongue as far back and as low down as it will go; 
American 0 has generally become a retracted a, or A, but in 
Maine, and with many speakers in all eastern New England, 
it retains a little rounding, 

Franklin makes no distinction between the vowel of storm 
and that of awl; moreover, according to him, the o of ball 
and the o of folly differ only in quantity, both of them 
“requiring the mouth opened a little more [than for 6], or 
hollower.” Mackintosh, 1797, identifies o in dof with French 
5; o in born is the same sound lengthened ; but au in hau/ is 
like the French 4, “mais plus long encore.” Our other 
authors throw but little light on the subject: Ware, 1814, in 
his clumsy phonetic spelling, represents 0 by aw, o by au; 
Willard describes 0 as “the long German sound,” o as short 
o If this last description is to be trusted, 0 and o must have 
lost their lip-modification by 1820; but they evidently had 
not acquired their present character, for our 0 and o could 
never have been regarded by a careful observer, like Willard, 
as the long and short of the same sound, It is possible that 
our unrounded o is the descendent of Mackintosh’s 4 = au, 
aw, which has attracted and swallowed up the original rounded 
9==0(r); in Franklin’s pronunciation, on the other hand, o 
had apparently absorbed 4. 

In very many cases there is in America a difference of 
usage between 0 and o. The doubtful words may be classified 
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as follows: those containing a or au before 1 + consonant ;' 
those containing o (or, after w or wu, an a) before a voiceless 
spirant,? a voiced spirant,’ a nasal,‘ a voiced stop,’ an 1 or 
an v.© All these words commonly have o in England. In 
America those of the first class have 0 almost universally, 
although o is sometimes heard in New England ; those of the 
third and sixth classes, and most of those of the fourth and 
fifth, have o in New England, but /ong, ete., dog, gone, want, 
and a few others are usually pronounced with 0; those of the 
second class have both sounds in New England (0 predomi- 
nating), and almost always o everywhere else, This confusion 
has probably lasted through our whole period, but I find 
nowhere any mention of the third and fifth classes, nor any 
recognition of the sixth except solv (Perry): in these the 
o was doubtless regarded as vulgar. Perry prescribes 9 in 
cloth, cross, loft, moth, off, etc., and also in solve, Mackintosh, 
1797, gives the sound 0 to the a of salt, Hale, 1799, has » 
in cost, dross, frost, froth, moth, scald, soft, tongs, o in fault,’ 
gone, halt, malt, swan, vault,” wand, wash, It seems likely 
that o has gained a little, in the last hundred years, in culti- 
vated New England pronunciation. 


E anv V. 
[U in hurt, wu in hut.] 


These two vowels, é and 8, are now generally distinguished, 
although both of them are differently pronounced in various 
localities. In central New York and southern New Jersey 
they are said to be regularly identical, both being sounded t ; 
this may be the case in some other regions; it is also the 
Irish pronunciation. On the other hand, the substitution of 
é for 8 before r + vowel, as in courage, hurry, is very common 


' Also, alter, fault, scald, etc. *Long, on, romp, etc. 
*Cloth, lost, often, wash, etc. > Dog, God, squab, ete. 
3 Bother, novel, rosin, was, etc. ® Doll, horrid, quarrel, swallow, etc. 


’The earlier 18th century pronunciation was fot, vot. 
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in the West and South. The vowel v in England and in 
Maine is formed nearly as far back in the mouth as 6; in the 
greater part of the United States it is less retracted, and in 
the South it has a decidedly “ mixed” quality. The English 
é is unrounded, and is described by Sweet as “ low-mixed ;”’ 
the American sound is very often slightly rounded, and 
requires the tongue a little higher than the English variety. 

By the middle of the 18th century “short uw” had probably 
been unrounded and lowered into v, and it has not materially 
changed since then, except before r final or + consonant, 
Here, also, in the neighborhood of 1750, u (and o in word, ete.) 
had the sound uv; while e and i vacillated between v and e. 
In the second half of the century popular usage tended to 
level all these groups to vr, and good speakers were divided 
between this practice and an effort to keep the value er, or 
something approaching it, for at least a part of the words 
with er, ir. Sheridan, 1780, seems to follow no method in 
this matter: he has e, for instance, in firm, herb, pearl, stern, 
e in fir, first, her, stir, Walker, 1791, says that er, ir + con- 
sonant have “the sound of short u exactly,” except in birth, 
firm, girl, girt, girth, mirth, skirt, whirl; er, ir at the end of a 
syllable (and in the words just mentioned) “approach the 
sound of short w;” many people “corruptly ” give the sound 
8 to er, ir, ur indiscriminately. We should like to know more 
of the nature of the vowel resembling e—a sound obscurely 
described by several authors long before our period : was it a 
stressed 9, or was it already the American type of €? Some 
kind of é was in regular use in 1810, when Smart wrote his 
Practical Grammar of English Pronunciation: ur, he says, 
“has an open! which corresponds with the shut’ sound,” 
v ...3 “this open sound is never heard on any other occa- 
sion ;” er, ir, he adds, are usually pronounced like ur, “ but 
with polite speakers, we hear a deviation from the latter 
provunciation,” approaching er. The foreign grammars of 


' With Smart, “open” means close, and “ shut,’ open. 
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English that I have been able to examine, down to 1832, 
make no distinction between v and é; Gratte,Cours de Langu: 
anglaise, Brussels, 1814, for instance, says that 7 in birch, 
bird, fir, third, ete., is “comme o ouvert,” which is also his 
definition of “short u.’” Ollendorff, in 1839, defines German 
6 as English 7 in bird. We may safely infer that é was 
developed and came into general use in England between 
1780 and 1810;' but whether it grew out of vr, or out of er, 
or, as is far more likely, out of a compromise between er and 
er, we cannot be sure. 

When did @ first appear in America? Franklin does not 
distinguish it from v; both wr and er, ir he sounds ver. The 
Gr. Inst., 1784, tells us that “the proper sound of e and i 
before r” is “short e, nearly,” a vowel different from e and 
from v, as in birth, earth, firm, person; but v is heard in bird, 
fir, her. Perry, 1785, defines er, ir, ur as er, without excep- 
tions. Ash, 1785, has e in bird, third. In the Diss., 1789, 
Webster informs us that “marcy,” ete., is common in the 


vulgar dialect of New England (and “clark, sargeant” in 


cultivated speech), while “murey” is an error of “ fine 
speakers,” the correct form being mersi. Fraser, 1794, 
recommends i for i before r final or + consonant, but cites 
numerous exceptions. Mackintosh, 1797, says that the French 
e of je is used in but, cur, fir, her, under; he gives no excep- 
tions. Hale, 1799, prefers i in whirl. Murray, 1802, gives 
us @ in first and flirt. The Companion, 1805, makes no dis- 
tinction between fir and fur. Alden, 1813, has wv in birch, 


'A sound resembling &, probably accented 0, must have existed in the 
dialect of some speakers at a much earlier date. Bolling (cited by Holt- 
hausen in his Hnglische Auasprache), a Norwegian, whose Puldkommen 
Engelske Grammatica was published in Copenhagen in 1678, says that first, 
thirat have Danish 0, while church, nurse have u. Sterpin, a Frencliman 
living in Denmark, brought out, about 1665 or 1670, a French-English- 
Danish “grammar called Jnatitutiones glottica, in which ir is said to be 
equivalent to Danish or: see Holthausen in the Archiv fur das Studium der 
neueren Sprachen u, Lit, xcix, 3-4. See also Sweet, History of English 
Sounds, pp. 264-5, 
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bird, dirt, first, flirt, shirt, sir, stir, third, thirst, e in chirp, 
dirge, firkin, firm, gird, girl, girt, mirth, skirmish, skirt, smirk, 
stirp, twirl, virge, virgin, virtue, whirl. Ware, 1814, in his 
popular pronunciation, always has ur (“burd,” “ purfee,” 
“survant,” “ vurtoo”’), except in earth, which is “arth.” 
Willard affirms that “e before 7 in serve, sermon, serpent, and 
the like, is to have the same kind of sound, which it has in 
berry, but it is to be nearly twice as long... .;” “it is not 
to be pronounced like wu in surly, nor like a in Sardis, nor 
like a in care;” ur in burst, on the other hand, has long a, 
or, as he tells us, a vowel of the same quality as that of bur, 
burrow, dove, worry. In Worcester, 1830, we find é recog- 
nized as a vowel distinct from all others, and as the regular 
pronunciation of er, ir, ur. Turning to the German grammars, 
we find in Follen, 1831, that 6 has “ no correspondent sound 
in English ;” while Fosdick, 1838, regards 6 “ nearly as the 
English wu in fur.” Monteith, 1844, says: “6 is pronounced 
like the French eu. The inflection given by a native of 
London to ir, in such words as birth, mirth, is a still more 
correet pronunciation of the 6.” We may gather from all 
this testimony that a sound approaching é was sometimes 
used by 1784, but that er (and, in artificial speech, er) pre- 
vailed until the neighborhood of 1820; that é was fully 
developed and much employed by 1830, but that it could 
still appear a foreign sound in New England in 1844, In 
America, as in England, it seems likely that ér first belonged 
to the er, ir words, and was the result of a conscious or 
unconscious compromise between vr and er, 


OU anp YU. 


[Oo in food, eu in feud. ] 


The pronunciation of “long «” has long been a source of 
trouble to orthoepists, At present, in New England, the 
sound is: yd at the beginning of a word or after h' (in this 


' Uae, hue, ete, 
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latter case the y is often unvoiced); ya (rustic i) after b, f, 
g, k, m, p, v;' regularly 0 (but sometimes, especially in the 
country, if) after 1, r,s, /, y, z,z;* & or i (about equally 
common) after d, n, t, p.? 

Franklin probably pronounced if in the first two cases, 
in the last two: we find in his texts fid, nd, rfl, tra. Webster, 
Diss., had a different pronunciation: according to him, “long 
u”’ always had the same sound, which was neither @ nor a 
diphthong, but “a separate vowel, which has no affinity to 
any other sound in the language,” and is best pronounced by 
countrymen and children; in new, he says, no e is heard, 
except in Virginia, where they affect to say “ne-oo, fe-oo.’’ 
In Webster’s Connecticut pronunciation, apparently, some- 
thing resembling the old ii still remained, perhaps a ‘‘ high- 
mixed” vowel. This sound, though doubtless foreign to 
Franklin’s Boston pronunciation, was probably common in 
rural New England, and must have been an important factor 
in the later confusion of f and if in rustic speech. Some of 
the English country dialects point to a similar preservation 
of a “high-mixed” vowel. Perry calls for “long u” (does 
he mean ifi or ii?) in June, luce, prune, ruse, spruce, strew, 
sure, truce, truth, yew, and condemns fi in absolute, presume, 
true. Walker, on the other hand, advocates the three treat- 
ments of “long u” represented by tyfin, fit/or, rid, for which 
he is roundly abused by Webster in 1806. 

There is no doubt that the counsels of Perry and Webster 
were misunderstood by later orthoepists, and led to an intro- 
duction of yf or if, in polite speech, after dentals, and to 
heroic attempts to pronounce one of these groups after all 
consonants. The ensuing confusion probably did much to 
mix up f and if in the rural dialect. This mixing we see 
already in Ware’s representation of Vermont speech in 1814: 
“tu ”= two, “trooth,” “hooman,” “redoosing,” “ obskoor,” 

' Beauty, few, Gulick, cue, muse, pew, view, etc. 


* Lure, rheum, sue, sure, yew, resume, juice, etc. 
Due, new, tune, thews, etc. 
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“noomerator,” “dootee,” “dispooted,” “constitooshun,” “du” 


=do. Hawes, 1824, gives as words pronounced alike rood 
and rude, room and rheum. The Biglow Papers are full of 
instances. Willard says of eu, ew, ue: “these diphthongs, 
when they follow r, Mr. Walker pronounces like o in do, as 
in brew, true, ete. In most other cases, they have the natural 
sound of w[i. e. it], as blue, blew.” He criticizes the pro- 
nuneiation “juty, chune, multichude,”’ which, he says, “ 
affected by some persons, who pretend to follow Mr. Walker.” 
DzAti, t/én, ete., which are mentioned by Webster, 1789, as 
common but undesirable pronunciations, are no longer used 
here, except by the Irish. The confusion between @ and ia 
was probably at its height about 1820; the present tendency 
seems to be to revert to Franklin’s practice. 

When “long «” follows the principal or secondary accent, 
it is, of course, shortened to yu or u, and frequently obscured 
to ya or a, After n, as in continue, the suppression of the 
y is now vulgar. Otherwise this “ai” is treated like the 
accented one, unless it be preceded by t, d, s, or z: in this 
case the consonant combines with the first element of the “a,” 
and ti, di, sii, zi become t/a, dza, fo, x2. This pronunciation 
is practically universal among good speakers, in spite of the 
efforts of modern orthoepists to force upon the public such 
combinations as nétyur, verdyur, isy a, plezyur; in the country, 
however, a different treatment of ti, di is to be found, namely, 
the omission of the y, and the development ta, da. These last 
two groups are probably the only ones whose pronunciation 
has changed during our period. But for these two the de- 
velopments ta, da (or tii, dii) and t/a, dza existed side by side 
in the 18th century, and in New England the former certainly 
prevailed. Franklin said netaral. Webster, 1789, declares 
that nétiir, verdiir (or nétar, verder?) is the only good usage. 
Thomas, 1785, says century is pronounced like sentry. Perry, 
1785, condemns both nétar and nét/ir (as well as /aprim). 
The Y. L. G. Sp. B. has: captor = capture, coulter = culture, 
“feter”’ (defined-as “a bad smell”) = feature, jester = gesture. 
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Murray, 1802, favors dyu in verdure. Nétar, etc., probably 
became vulgar early in this century. 

Ware’s Vermont forms, 1814, show the same confusion 
for unaccented as for accented “iai:” “ vallooing,” “ vurtu,” 
“figyur,” “ misfourtins,” “unokkoopiid,” “kreetyoor,” “abso- 
loot,” “kontinoos,” “ naychoor,” “ nayter,” “nacher,” “ sitooa- 
shun,” “kontribbited.” The forms without y prevail in the 
Biglow Papers. Cummings, 1822, gives as identical captor 
and capture, valley and value. Kirkham, 1830, tells us that 
d is to be sounded “j” in educate, grandeur, verdure. Willard 
says: “tu, in the syllable following the accent, has a sound 
resembling that of chu, as in nature, virtuous;” the d in 
assiduous, he remarks elsewhere, has “ very nearly the sound 
of j.” 

THe SHort VoweLs. 


[2, e, a, i, u: a, e, a, i, 00 in fat, fet, sofa, fit, foot.] 


The short , as in hut, and o, as in hot, have already been 
discussed. There remain x, e, 2, i, u, which have probably 


not changed in sound during the epoch we are studying. 
Early in the 18th century, “short a” was perhaps 4, but it 
must have become « before Franklin’s time. Mackintosh, 
1797, informs us that a in are (“short @”) is like French 4, 
that e in bed is equivalent to French 2, that the vowel in bit 
is “plus bréve et plus gutturale que |’i Frangois le plus bref,” 
and that w in pull is the same thing as French ow in poule ; 
he does not speak of a. Franklin confuses a both with e and 
with v. We have no specific mention of this sound until we 
reach Willard, who says it is identical with v. 

The rustic use of e for i, so common in Lowell, can be 
traced back to the 18th century: Dearborn, 1795, criticizes 
“sense” for since and “sperrit” for spirit; Hale, 1799, has 
“ben” for been; in Ware, 1814, we find “entu” for into; 
Cummings, 1822, mentions without condemnation “desk” 
for disc, “set” for sit. Lowell’s use of e for 8, in words like 
brush, such, is exemplified in Webster, who says that “shet ” 
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for shut “is now becoming vulgar,” and condemns “sich” 
for such; in our century it has existed only as a dialect 
pronunciation, and it seems now to be disappearing. The 
substitution of e for x in certain words, now a characteristic 
of rustic speech, we find in Franklin, who said hez for has ; 
The Y. L. G. Sp. B. has ket/ for catch ; Ware has “ hev” and 
“hed ;” Lowell furnishes numerous examples. According to 
Webster, Diss., quadrant, qualify, quality, quandary, quantity, 
shall are pronounced both with # and with o; he prefers e. 
Webster tells us also that such words as drop, oft, soft are 
often spoken with « among the descendants of Scotch and 
Irish. In a few words, such as friend, get, yes, yesterday, the 
e (or ie) was usually sounded i in the 18th century: Franklin 
said frind and git; Mackintosh has blis for db/ess; in the 19th 
century this practice ceased to be fashionable, but git still 
lingers among the uncultured, and i for e is a regular feature 
of the Irish brogue. 


THE DipHrHones. 
[Ai, oi, au: y, oy, ough in by, boy, bough.] 


“Long i,” in New England, is now generally sounded ai, 
less frequently vi or ei. Franklin pronounced it ti, as in 
feinz = shines, vider = either. Webster, 1789, defines it as 
ai, and condemns a fashionable pronunciation “ keind, skey 
gueide,” meaning kyind, skyzi, gyzeid, forms that flourished 
through the first quarter of our century, and have not yet 
entirely gone out of use. Mackintosh, 1797, says 7 in ice is 
like French ai. Clark, 1830, tells us that mine is equivalent 
to ma in in the sentence “is ma in?” Willard, on the other 
hand, has vi, the vowel of bur +- that of me. 

The usual pronunciation of oi is now 9i. This is also 
the sound given to it by Webster, 1789, and Perry, 1785. 
Mackintosh, 1797, says that the oi of point is like French oi 
in pointe—probably an erroneous statement. Ware, 1814, 
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represents oi as “aw-i:” joys = “jawis.” Willard describes 
it as made up of the vowel of north + that of pin. 

The confusion of ai and oi, which has now become very 
vulgar, was extremely prevalent throughout the 18th century. 
Fraser, 1794, contains this couplet : 


“The sound of o i custom reconciles 
With that of i spoke long; as, witness toils.” 


All lists of words pronounced alike contained such pairs as 
bile boil, engine enjoin, file foil, pint point, tile toil. These we 
find, without condemnation, as late as 1822. Dearborn, 1795, 
on the other hand, mentions “ bile” and “ brile” as “ impro- 
prieties,” and Willard calls “ile, pint, line,” for oi/, point, 
loin, “ very old-fashioned.” 

The diphthong ow was “ou” (probably gu) in the speech 
of Franklin and of Webster. From the Diss., 1789, we 
learn that ou, especially after p and ¢, is often improperly 
sounded “iou,” as “kiow,” “piower;” but ground, round, 
ete., are pronounced “ with tolerable propriety” by “the most 
awkward countryman.” Mackintosh, 1797, analyzes ou as 
French aou, which may indicate wu, but more probably 
stands for au. Willard defines it as ou, and remarks: “many 
persons give to the o in this diphthong the Italian sound of a 
in car: and what is unspeakably worse, many others give it 
a flat sound, as in care.” He adds careful directions for the 
pronunciation of cow. Lowell shows regularly the form yeu 
or eu, which has become a striking feature of our rural dia- 
lect. The urban pronunciation is now au. 


H. 


The suppression of initial h followed by an accented vowel, 
a vulgarism that has flourished for some time in England, 
perhaps existed here toward the end of the 18th century. 
Franklin has no trace of it, and I do not find it mentioned in 
Webster. Perry, 1785, says that the A in hewer, human, etc., 
“sounds as if it began with a y;” does this mean that the A 
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is silent? The Y. L. G. Sp. B. gives as words pronounced 
alike: alter halter, am ham, and hand, arbor harbor, ark 
hark, arm harm. Murray, 1802, says: “ From the faintness 
of the sound of this letter, in many words, and its tota. 
absence in others, added to the negligence of tutors, and the 
inattention of pupils, it has happened, that many persons 
have become almost incapable of acquiring its just and full 
pronunciation.” It is very likely, however, that this was 
written with reference rather to English than to American 
usage; and the list of homophones just quoted may have 
been copied from an English book. The practice certainly 
never took root in America; there is no evidence of it in 
Lowell. 

NG. 
In the 18th century, both in England and in America, 
final unaccented -ing was currently pronounced -in. Frank- 
lin, however, has -in, and the American authorities do not 
countenance -in, being stricter in this respect than the Eng- 
lish. Dearborn, 1795, classes it among his “ Improprieties.” 
Murray, 1802, says: “The participial ing must always have 
its ringing sound; as, writing, reading, speaking. Some 
writers have supposed that when ing is preceded by ing, it 
should be pronounced in; as, singing, bringing should be 
sounded singin, bringin: but as it is a good rule, with respect 
to pronunciation, to adhere to the written words, unless 
custom has clearly decided otherwise, it does not seem proper 
to adopt this innovation.” In Lowell, -in is regular, and 
this is still the rustic and the vulgar urban usage; among 
cultivated people it has become rarer and rarer, although it 
is still occasionally heard from educated speakers. 

In the reaction against -in, the sound y was substituted, by 
the ignorant, for the n of final unaccented -in, as in curtain, 
fountain, mountain. This pronunciation, which is still alive 
in many rural dialects, goes back at least to the latter part of 
the 18th century. Dearborn, 1795, includes in his “ Impro- 
prieties:” “ brethering,” “ linning,” “ sarting,” “sovering.” 
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R. 


At present, with most speakers in eastern New England, 
r is sounded as a consonant only before a vowel; before a 
consonant, or at the end of a phrase, it is either silent or 
pronounced as a vowel; in the speech of old-fashioned rustics 
it is sometimes omitted even before a vowel, as in bei = bury, 
fom = from, wéi = worry. But in most of Connecticut and 
Vermont, and in Massachusetts west of the Connecticut River, 
r, with the majority of speakers, always has its consonantal 
value, although of course it is never trilled. This is the 
practice in the rest of the North and the West, while the 
South agrees with eastern New England. The r-country 
seems to be increasing rather than diminishing; and even in 
the r-less region, especially in cities, consonant r is probably 
gaining ground, partly through school training and partly 
through Irish influence. 

In southern England the usage is almost identical with 
that of eastern New England and our South; in northern 
England r has been better preserved, although the r of that 
region is not so strong as the usual American type. The loss 
of consonant r, both in England and in America, probably 
took place, in the main, during the latter part of the 18th 
and the first years of the 19th century. Sheridan’s dictionary, 
1780, and Smith’s Attempt to Render the Pronunciation of the 
English Language easy to Foreigners, London, 1795, admit for 
r only one sound, doubtless meaning the tip-trill. _Noehden’s 
German Grammar, however, in 1800, informs us that r “ is 
deprived of much of its force and shrillness by the English 
mode of pronunciation . . . .;” “in English the sound is 
particularly slight at the end.” 

Meanwhile Walker, 1791, distinguishes two kinds of r:' 
“the rough r is formed by jarring the tip of the tongue 

1 Ben Jonson’s English Grammar, 1640, says that r is “sounded firme in 
the beginning of the words, and more liquid in the middle, and ends ””—a 


statement that lends itself to various interpretations, ‘It indicates, at any 
rate, a difference in the sound of r according to its position. 
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against the roof of the mouth near the fore teeth: the smooth 
r is a vibration of the lower part of the tongue, near the root, 
against the inward region of the palate, near the entrance of 
the throat ;” the first is to be used before vowels, the second 
under all other conditions; but “in England, and particu- 
larly in London, the r in lard, bard, card, regard, ete., is 
pronounced so much in the throat as to be little more than 
the middle or Italian a, lengthened into laad, baad, caad, 
regaad,.” This statement, if it be at all correct, teaches us 
three interesting things: in the first place, r before a vowel 
was still sounded, in 1790, as a tip-trill; secondly, r before a 
consonant (and r final ?) had already been reduced, in London 
and elsewhere, to a vowel glide; thirdly, in the speech of 
many Englishmen, r final or + consonant was a sort of velar 
spirant, possibly a trill. In some regions a “ burred ” r still 
persists, having crowded out the lingual roll ;' while in other 
dialects a weak open velar consonant, a kind of unrounded 
w, takes the place of “rough r,” the “smooth” variety being 
completely lost or vocalized.? With most speakers, however, 
r not followed by a vowel first developed into our modern 
unrolled type, which then supplanted the “rough r” before 
vowels, at the same time weakening into an 9 when no vowel 
followed. 

This development is indicated by Smart, in his Grammar 
of English Pronunciation, London, 1810. The “rough r” 
he defines as a trill of the tongue-point against the gums; the 
“smooth 7 is produced by curling back the tongue till its tip 
almost points toward the throat, while its sides Jean against 
the gums of the upper side teeth and leave a passage in the 
middle for the voice”—an excellent description of the modern 
consonant r. “ Rough r,” he says, is to be used before vowels, 
“smooth r” under all other circumstances. This consonant, 
he adds, “is more frequently the cause of a defect in pronun- 


1See Sweet’s Primer of Phonetics, Oxford, 1890, 3 211. 
2] have noted this pronunciation in nearly all the Oxford men I have 
met. It is occasionally heard in America. 
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ciation than any other.” In London, he continues, “ smooth, 
r” is often substituted for “rough,” and a vowel sound for 
the “smooth;” the Irish, on the other hand, use the “rough” 
for the “smooth ;” some persons can pronounce no r, others 
have a guttural “ burr.” 

Just when the “rough r” was discontinued in England, 
and the London substitution of a vowel glide for “smooth r’’ 
ceased to be a local peculiarity, I cannot tell. The actual fall 
of r before a consonant, in many cases, must have begun long 
before Walker’s time. It doubtless disappeared first before 
s and f: in harsh its fall dates back to Middle Engllsh, in 
marsh at least to the 17th century. In many other words it 
must have vanished before s, in the vulgar speech of England 
and America, before er became ér and before er became ar— 
that is, probably, before 1780: witness burst = best, curse = 
kes, first = fest, nurse = nvs, purse = pes, worse = wes, and 
arse = #8, dar’st = des, scarce = skees. 

Let us now trace the history of r in New England. 
Franklin’s r is made with “the tip of the tongue a little 
loose or separate from the roof of the mouth, and vibrat- 
ing ;” the word there he writes both Sér and Seer, the latter 
form indicating the development of a glide before the r. 
Perry observes: “If r be preceded by a vowel, and followed 
by e in the same syllable, in spite of every effort to the con- 
trary, there will appear two distinct sounds in that pretended 
syllable, as in Hare, sere, dire, etc.”” Webster says in the Gr. 
Inst., 1784, that r “always has the same sound, as in barrel, 
and is never silent ;” higher and hire he pronounces alike. 
In the Diss., 1789, he remarks: “Some of the southern 
people, particularly in Virginia, almost omit the sound of r, 
as in ware, there. In the best English pronunciation the 
sound of is much softer than in some of the neighboring 
languages, particularly the Irish and Spanish.” In the Am. 
Sp. B., 1794, he repeats the statement that “r has only one 
sound, as in barrel.” Bingham, 1794, cites as a vulgarism 
“voff” for wharf. In the Y. L. G. Sp. B. we find among 
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the pairs of words “similar in sound :” bust burst, calk cork, 
dust durst, father farther, fust first. Dearborn’s list of “ Im- 
proprieties,” 1795, contains: “dazzent,” “ gal,” “kose” = 
coarse, “ skase’’ = scarce, and also “ feller,” “ lor,” “ sor,” 
“taters,” “widder,” “winder,” showing the addition of r, 
now very prevalent in eastern New England after a, a, 0, 
especially when the next word begins with a vowel. Hale, 
however, in 1799, tells us that r “is formed by turning up 
and quickly vibrating the end of the tongue in the middle 
of the mouth,” 

Passing to our own century, we find Murray, 1802, follow- 
ing Walker: “r has a rough sound; as in Rome, river, rage: 
and a smooth one; as in bard, card, regard.” “Re, at the 
end of many words,” he adds, “is pronounced like a weak 
er; as in theatre, sepulcre, massacre.” In Ware, 1814, occur 
the forms “ galz,” “konfeeld.” Cummings, 1822, includes 
among his homophones: alms arms, bust burst, calk cork, dust 
durst, father farther, fuzz furze, pillow pillar. Hawes, 1824, 
repeats Webster’s statement with a significant modification : 
“yr has one sound only, with little variation, as in barrel, and 
is never silent.” According to him, dire, hire, lore, lyre are 
pronounced like dier, higher, lower, liar. Kirkham, 1830, 
copies Murray. Willard is more independent: “FR is never 
silent. In the beginning of a word, and when it comes 
between two vowels, as in rag or very, it has a great deal of 
sound ; but when it comes before a consonant, as in harm or 
bird, it has very little sound. After several vowels, however, 
it is heard almost as a distinct syllable, thus hire, more, and 
the like are necessarily pronounced like higher, mower, while 
feared, corn, etc., differ little in pronunciation from fe-ud and 
caw-un.” “The long common sound of i, 0, and u,” he says 
elsewhere, meaning é, “is often pronounced short, so as to 
make first appear like fust, worth like wuth, and burst like 
bust. This is very improper.” According to Lowell, “the 
genuine Yankee never gives the rough sound to r when he 
can help it, and often displays considerable ingenuity in avoid- 
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ing it even before a vowel.” From his spellings (‘“ ap’il,” 
“f’om,” “fust,” “the winta of”), and from the actual prac- 
tice of his generation, it seems tolerably clear that the “rough 
sound ” meant to Lowell merely the unrolled consonant r, the 
trill being unknown to him as an element of English speech. 
Some of the 19th century orthoepists who copied Walker or 
Smart may have used “ rough” in the same sense. 

Can we draw any conclusions from this testimony? In 
the first place, we can, I think, safely assume that from the 
beginning of our period an r final or + consonant, when pro- 
nounced with a consonantal value, has been preceded by an 
indistinct glide, which, however, is hardly noticeable after 
the low and “ mixed” vowels, a, v, se, 6, a, and 0; this glide 
was probably short and weak as long as the r was trilled, but 
became conspicuous as soon as the rolling ceased, and in 
modern New England speech has taken the place of the r. 
We may infer, moreover, that in Franklin’s day 7 was trilled 
under all circumstances ; that Webster always pronounced it 
as a consonant, but perhaps without vibration, although the 
rolled r remained in use in some regions until the end of 
the century; that the modern practice was established at 
least as early as 1820. There is no trace of velar r, nor 
of the peculiar New York i. In the vulgar dialect (and 
doubtless sporadically in cultivated usage) r was frequently 
vocalized or lost before consonants in the latter part of the 
18th century; this weakening of r final or + consonant 
probably became universal in the rustic speech, and was 
extended to many cases of r + vowel, during the first ten or 
twenty years of our century. 


V anv W. 


Webster wrote, in 1789: “ The pronunciation of w for v is 
a prevailing practice in England and America; it is particu- 
larly prevalent in Boston and Philadeiphia. ... Many 
people say weal, wessel for veal, vessel.” He adds that this 
pronunciation is not heard in Connecticut, his native state. 
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We have abundant evidence that the substitution of w for 
v (and, in a misdirected effort at correctness, of v for w) was 
very general in England in the second half of the 18th 
century, and was not necessarily a sign of illiteracy. In the 
first half of our century this practice came to be regarded as 
a Cockney vulgarism, and it has now almost disappeared. 

In America I find no traces of its existence except in 
Atlantic seaport towns, whither it was doubtless imported 
from the mother country. Bingham’s Young Lady’s Acci- 
dence, Boston, 1794, contains, in a list of incorrect sentences : 
“T cotch a werry bad cold” and “The wessel lays at the 
voff.” This pronunciation must have died out in Boston 
early in our century. In New York, judging from dialect 
stories, it lingered in the slums as late as the sixties, In 
Philadelphia it could still be occasionally heard, about 1850, 
from elderly and not necessarily ill-educated people. 


W ann WH. 


In the 18th century most speakers, both cultured and 
ignorant, used w for hw, and this practice still prevails in 
southern England. However, the pronunciation hw (or voice- 
less w) either was kept alive by some purists, or was resusci- 
tated (in America, at least) about the time of the Revolution. 
Perry, 1785 (Edinburgh, 1777), says that A is silent in wharf, 
but not in which. Thomas, 1785, tells us that weal and wheel, 
wet and whet, wight and white, witch and which are “ nearly 
alike in sound.” “ Voff” and “ wether” (= whether) are given 
as vulgarisms in 1794 and 1814. Cummings, 1822, puts 
into a list of homophones wet and whet, wight and white, witch 
and which. Lowell, in 1848, declares that the Yankee “omits 
altogether” the “h in such words as while, when, where.” 
This practice has almost died out in New England, even 
among the uneducated, It is still to be found, however, in 
Salem and Gloucester. In the words whoa! and why! the 
use of w for hw is common everywhere, and woof for wharf 
is usual in seaport towns. 
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ACCENT. 


One of the striking differences between. American and Eng- 
lish pronunciation is due to our development (or the English 
loss) of a secondary accent in such words as difficulty, necessary, 
where the main stress is on the fourth syllable from the end. 
It is interesting to read in the Gr. Inst., 1784: “It is a 
general rule that every third syllable has some degree of 
accent. ... When the full accent is on the first syllable, 
there is generally a half accent on the third.” In the Diss, 
he mentions also the New England drawl. 

I quote the following passage from Murray, 1802: “There 
is scarcely anything which more distinguishes a person of a 
poor education from a person of a good one, than the pro- 
nunciation of the wnaccented vowels. When vowels are under 
the accent, the best speakers and the lowest of the people, with 
very few exceptions, pronounce them in the same manner ; 
but the unaccented vowels in the mouths of the former, have 
a distinct, open, and specifick sound, while the latter often 
totally sink them or change them into some other sound.” 


INFLUENCE OF SPELLING. 


The printed form of words has long had, both in England 
and here, a powerful influence on their development. That 
influence seems, at the present day, to be considerably stronger 
in America than in the old country. Webster complained of 
it in 1789. He cites as instances kuld, wuld, pirt, nétaiv in 
the Eastern States, and in the Middle States “ prejudice” and 
“practise.” Pirt is still to be heard in the country. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


* The following pronunciations, noted between 1788 and 
1814, perhaps deserve special mention :— 


again: Alden, agen ; so always in the 18th century. 
beard : Diss, approve bérd, condemn bird. 
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because: Diss. say bikéz is frequent in N. E. 

chaise: Diss. condemn /é. 

china: Alden, t/éna. 

chorister: Alden, kwiristar ; common in English manuals. 

clerk : Alden, klerk. 

clothes: Alden and Y. L. G. Sp. B., kl6z. 

colonel: Perry, Mackintosh, Alden, kernel. 

deaf: according to Diss., the English say def, the Americans 
usually dif. 

deceit (conceit, receipt): in N. E., according to Diss., the 
accented vowel is ¢, in the Middle and Southern States 
and in England, 1. 

door (floor): Y. L. G. Sp. B., 0. 

either (neither): Diss., ai only in N. E., in Middle and 
Southern States and in England, i; Murray, 1. 

European: Diss, approve accent on the o, but say that the 
modern fashion is to stress*the e. 

ewe: Diss., yQ in America, yé in England. 

fierce (pierce, tierce): Diss.,e in England, 1 in Middle and 
Southern States. 

heard: Diss., American pronunciation is htrd, but since the 
Revolution fashionable people imitate the English 
herd or herd. 

immediate (comedian, commodious, tragedian): Diss., dz for 
di is common in good society, but not to be recom- 
mended. 

keg: Alden, keg. 

leap: Diss., lip in America, lep in England. 

leeward : Alden, lifard. 

oblige : Diss., ai and i equally good. 

once (twice): Diss., in Middle|States wenst, twaist, these pro- 
nunciations being common among well educated people 
in Philadelphia and Baltimore. 

quay: Alden, ké. 

quote: Y. L. G. Sp. B., két. 
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raisin: Diss., rizn very popular in two or three principal 
towns in America; often recommended in text-books. 

Rome: Diss., 6 and 4 both in good use. 

sacrifice : Diss., in America é in first syllable. 

salad (ballad): Perry,d=t; common in English manuals. 


schedule: Murray, sch = s. 


sewer: Alden, /dar. 


sigh: Perry, said ; condemned by Dearborn. 


tempt (empty): Murray, p silent. 


to: Franklin, t6; cf. Lowell, also Dickens in Martin Chuz- 


zlewit. 


tyranny: Diss., in America ai in first syllable. 


vat (veneer): Alden, v = f. 


wound; Diss., in England .f, in America generally gu. 
wrath : Diss., in America nearly always e. 


yellow: Alden, «x. 


zealous: Diss., ziles in America. 


In Dearborn’s Columbian Grammar, Boston, 1794, is a list 


of “ Improprieties,” some of which are quoted below :— 


acrost 

artur = after 
bamby = by and by 
batchelder 
bekays = because 
cheer = chair 
chimbley 

clostest = closest 
cornder = corner 
cotch = caught 
crap = crop 
disjest = digest 
drap = drop 
dreen = drain 
drownded 


furder 

gin = given 
ginerally 
hankicher 

hearn = heard 
hizzen = his 
housen houses 
keer = care 
keerds = cards 
kivver = cover 
larnin 

lemme = let me 
mild = mile 
neest = nest 
nunder = under 
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ourn sildom 
7 outdacious sitch 
LE pardener = partner sot 
parson = person sparrowgrass 
a quoin’d = coined speek = spike 
Ee reasons = raisins study = steady 
Ee riz = risen theirn 
rozom = rosin townd = town 
4 scythe = sigh want = was not 
seck = sex war = were 
seed = saw watermilyon 
shear = share week = wick 





shot, shet = shut yourn. 







THE Biegtow DIALEcT. 






In the introduction to the First Series of the Biglow Papers, 
Lowell gives the opening speech of Richard IIT in the rustic 
New England pronunciation, as well as he could reproduce it 
in the ordinary characters. Here it is in phonetic spelling :— 






Neu iz 8a winta ev ua diskontent 
med glérios sema ba Bis sen a Yok, 
en ol Sa kleudz Sat leued apen seue heeus uf 
in Sa dip bezom a Bi 6/in berid ; 
neu ea seua breeuz beeund id vikt6ries rt&z ; 
eeud bridzid amz hey vp fe monimons ; 

seud stan alaramz t/zendzd to meri mitinz, 
gud drefl mat/iz ta dolaitfl mézaz. ' 
Grim-vizidzd wo hep smif%d hiz rinkld frent, i 
sen neu, instid 9 meeuntin beabid stidz 

ta frait 8a sdlz a féfl edvaseriz, 

hi képez nimli in a lédiz t/eemba, 

ta Sa lasivies plizin ev a lft. 
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VI—THE WORK OF THE MODERN LANGUAGE 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. 


In one of his most characteristic essays Matthew Arnold 
has discussed the literary influence of academies. He reminds 
us that “In the bulk of the intellectual work of a nation 
which has no centre, no intellectual metropolis like an 
academy .... there is observable a note of provinciality.” 
This note of provinciality, he further says, is due to one or 
both of two causes: (1) To remoteness from a “centre of 
correct information ;” and (2) to remoteness from a “ centre 


of correct taste.”” Remoteness from a centre of correct infor- 
mation gives rise to provinciality of ideas; while remoteness 
from a centre of correct taste gives rise to provinciality of 
style. Arnold declares, for example, that Addison, though 
free from provinciality of style, is yet provincial in his ideas. 
He is not a moralist of the first rank, says Arnold, because 


“he has not the best ideas attainable in or about his time, 
and which were, so to speak, in the air then, to be seized by 
the finest spirits.... He is provincial by his matter, though 
not by his manner.” 

I have quoted these words of Arnold because they seem to 
me to express with admirable clearness the purpose of our 
Association. That purpose is by united effort to establish a 
centre of correct information for the settlement of questions 
relating to the Modern Languages and Literatures. We wish 
to make accessible to every advanced student and to every 
teacher of the Modern Languages “the best ideas attainable 
in or about his time.” When Sir Isaac Newton was asked 
why he was able to see into the secrets of nature farther than 
other men, his reply was, “ Because I stand on the shoulders 


‘Address of the President of the Central Division of the Modern 
Language Association of America, at its Annual Meeting held at the 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb., December, 1898. 
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of giants.” And so the teacher of Modern Languages who 
does not stand upon the heights already reached, who does 
not utilize the results already attained, not only misses the 
Pisgah sights but dooms his own labor to the realm of 
the provincial and the fragmentary. 

Of course books may do much, but I question whether any 
number of books can create the atmosphere that one finds at 
an association of representative scholars. ‘The various points 
of view represented, the unexpected suggestions, the stimu- 
lus of personal contact and intercourse, the assaults upon 
positions long considered unassailable, the very titles of 
papers read, will often do more toward lifting the teacher 
out of the routine of thought or method into which he may 
have drifted, than any book or books can possibly do. 

Teachers and students of language are in constant danger 
not only of working in grooves, but of announcing discoveries 
that are not discoveries. The editors of philological, educa- 
tional, and literary journals all agree that the articles that 
fill their waste-baskets and “go the primrose way to the 
everlasting bonfire,” owe their rejection not to lack of con- 
scientious and prolonged effort on the part of those who write 
them, but to lack of enlightened up-to-date effort. Every 
department of Modern Language study is to-day occupied by 
busy workers, the results of whose labors must be known, at 
least in part, to every teacher or student who aspires to 
eminence or influence in his work. 

Let us take a practical illustration. I do not believe that 
our country has ever had a more devoted toiler in philology 
than Noah Webster; but, largely on account of conditions 
unalterable by him, he was an isolated toiler. He died in 
1843, and all his etymological work had at once to be revised, 
for it was hopelessly behind the times. He had access to no 
“centre of correct information ;” he was not in touch with 
“the best ideas attainable in or about his time.” 

Where can you find a better illustration of the note of 
provinciality than in Webster’s labored and conscientious 
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efforts to explain the linguistic difficulties that confronted 
him? He noticed, for example, that his New England 
countrymen said kiow instead of cow and he declared, after 
due meditation on the subject, that the New England people 
owed this peculiarity of pronunciation to “the nature of their 
government and the distribution of their property.” With 
this clue can you divine his meaning? It is in substance as 
follows: The country people of New England have few 
slaves, few large fortunes, and few social distinctions. Hence 
they have a “drawling nasal tone” instead of that air of 
authority found among those who own slaves and pride 
themselves on social distinctions. Thus in the South the 
master says to his slave, “ Milk the cow;” but in New Eng- 
land they advise: ‘ Will you please milk the kiow?” 

Now I do not censure Webster for not belonging to the 
Modern Language Association of America, but I use his 
revered name as an illustration of the misdirection and 
futility that so often attend the best laid efforts of those who 
have access to no centre of correct information and who are 
therefore not in touch with the best ideas attainable in or 
about their time. Webster lived at a time when Jacob Grimm 
had laid securely the foundation of historical grammar, when 
August Wilhelm von Schlegel had laid the foundation of 
Sanskrit philology, when Franz Bopp had laid the founda- 
tion of comparative grammar, and when August Friedrich 
Pott had laid the foundation of scientific phonetics ; but, like 
Gallio, Noah Webster “cared for none of those things.” 

Arnold tells us again that the provincial spirit invariably 
“exaggerates the value of its ideas for want of a high standard 
by which to try them.” Hence we find Webster declaring 
that he has pushed his philological inquiries “ probably much 
farther than any other man,” and has made discoveries that 
will “render it necessary to revise all the lexicons—Hebrew, 
Greek, and Latin—now used as classical books.” But it 
need not be further emphasized that in a department so broad, 
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so varied, so filled with illustrious names, as that of language 
study, isolated effort means futile effort. 

Now the Modern Language Association of America stands 
for united effort. It seeks by annual meetings and by publi- 
cations to organize the agencies and to elevate the standard 
of Modern Language study in every State and County of the 
Union. It endeavors to educate public sentiment in regard 
to the Modern Languages so that the note of provinciality 
shall no longer characterize either the investigations of Ameri- 
can scholars or the methods of American teachers. ‘This 
Association does not believe that the profoundest scholar or 
the most successful investigator is always the best teacher ; 
but it does believe that without the atmosphere of investiga- 
tion, without the spirit of research, teaching becomes formal 
and learning fragmentary. 

That there is need for an Association of this sort, will be 
apparent to any one who will review, even cursorily, the 
trend of opinion in regard to the Modern Languages. It is 
astonishing to see how slow these languages and literatures 
have been in coming to their own. Every inch of ground 
has been contested. There was not a professorship of Modern 
Languages in this country until 1816, when the Smith Pro- 
fessorship of French and Spanish was founded at Harvard. 
There was no regularly appointed tutor of French at Harvard 
before 1806, though Harvard was founded during the life- 
time of Corneille, Moliére, and La Fontaine; nor was there 
an official teacher of German before 1830. The Modern 
Languages, says an honored President of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association of America, James Russell Lowell, were 
not deemed worthy to be taught except “as a social accom- 
plishment or as a commercial subsidiary.” It has been shown 
by statistical investigation that, in the Southern States of the 
Union, the study of the Modern Languages did not find a 
recognized place in higher education until after 1870; that 
before 1860 there were, in the South, probably not more 
than three Modern Language professorships. 
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English, on the whole, has fared, I think, worst of all. 
“Tt was in 1874,” says President Eliot, “that we established, 
for the first time, an examination in English for admission to 
Harvard College.” It is well known that in the Grammar 
Schools of England, from the foundation of Winchester in 
Chaucer’s time to the present day, Latin has been the domi- 
nant subject of study, and in many cases the only subject. 
The first book ever used for the formal teaching of English 
grammar was Dr. John Colet’s Introduction to Lily’s Latin 
Grammar written in the beginning of Henry VIII’s reign. 
This book remained the standard of grammatical reference in 
England for over two hundred years. Now the significant 
fact is that neither Colet’s Introduction nor any book emanat- 
ing from it was properly an English grammar at all. They 
were translations of Latin grammars and were designed to 
introduce the pupil to the study of Latin, not to the study 
of English. Colet himself calls his book “An Introducyon of 
the Partes of Spekyng for Chyldren and Yonge Begynners 
in to Latyn Speche,” and there is no reason to believe that 
he ever anticipated the use of his Introduction except as an 
elementary text-book of Latin. 

It hardly needs to be said that the teaching of English 
out of books like these was simply Procrustean, because the 
grammatical rules of a highly inflected ancient ‘language were 
foisted upon a Modern Language that had been steadily 
dropping its inflections from the dawn of its historical period. 
English grammar was defined as an art, but it was taught as 
a science; for there was no attempt made to give practice in 
composition or to increase the range and fulness of the pupil’s 
power of interpretation. And it is only in recent years that 
English grammars have begun in some measure to throw off 
the incubus of a servile adherence to Latin grammars, and to 
claim the right of a separate and independent language to a 
separate and independent treatment. 

And yet one becomes somewhat reconciled to the neglect of 
English grammar in Renaissance times when one considers the 
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remarkable treatment that other Modern Languages received 
at the hands of the Englishmen of that day who essayed 
to write popular text-books. One of the French grammars 
most widely used in England during the sixteenth century 
was prepared by John Palsgrave, a native Londoner. Pals- 
grave, it seems, had made some original investigations in 
French phonetics, and had arrived at the conclusion that 
the French people covet harmony in their speech above all 
else. By way of simplifying the matter to young and tender 
minds Palsgrave thus explains how the Parisians attain their 
harmony of speech: “To be armonyous in theyr speking, 
they use one thyng which none other nation dothe, but onely 
they. That is to say, they make a maner of modulation 
inwardly ; for they forme certayne of theyr vowelles in theyr 
brest and suffre not the sounde of them to passe out by the 
mouthe, but to assende from the brest straight up to the palate 
of the mouth, and so by reflection yssueth the sounde of them 
by the nose.” Palsgrave taught French to Henry VIII’s 
sister. She died early. 

The vicissitudes of the Modern Languages in their struggle 
for recognition by the side of the Classical Languages form 
an interesting and in certain aspects a unique chapter in the 
history of education. It is held by all writers on the origin 
of grammatical study that grammars were first written for 
the purpose of expounding to later generations some great 
literary masterpiece that had made its language the norm 
for the period. Grammars were at first, therefore, merely 
expository, not at all regulative. Thus if a Shakespeare or 
a Dante should happen to be born among the negroes of the 
South, the negro dialect would soon have its grammar so as 
to make possible to a wider circle the interpretation of its 
dramatic or epic literature. Literature naturally precedes 
grammar, or rather grammar follows literature, for grammar 
is the key by which we unlock the treasures of literature. 
And yet when it could no longer be denied that masterpieces 
of prose and poetry had been produced in the Modern Lan- 
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guages,—when Dante, Chaucer, Shakespeare, Luther, Moliére, 
and Cervantes had spoken into existence a sovereign litera- 
ture, responsive to the newer needs and pulsing with the 
newer life of their centuries, the language of this literature 
was deemed unworthy of scientific study. The literature had 
come, but the language in which this literature lay incarnate 
had to plead for centuries for even the most meager recogni- 
tion, and still pleads for adequate recognition. 

The most significant lines, in my judgment, that Ben Jonson 
ever wrote, are those in which he confidently pits the work of 
his dead friend, William Shakespeare, against the sum 


“‘Of all that insolent Greece or haughty Rome 
Sent forth, or since did from their ashes come ;” 


and yet a reading of Ben Jonson’s English Grammar demon- 
strates that his appreciation of the height to which English 
literature had risen in Shakespeare had yet left him an unbe- 
liever in the corresponding worth and dignity of the language 
that Shakespeare used. Indeed the only writer throughout 


the whole of the sixteenth century, so far as I know, who 
dared to raise his voice in behalf of English as against Latin 
was the now forgotten Richard Mulcaster (died 1611), “I 
love Rome,” said he, “but London better; I favor Italie, 
but England more; I honor the Latin, but I worship the 
English.” 

I shall not enter into any discussion of the relative merits 
of the Ancient and the Modern Languages. The task is 
one of peculiar difficulty, and, like the fox in the fable, I find 
some tracks leading into this den, but none leading out. The 
Société de Linguistique de Paris, founded in 1865, wisely 
forbids in its constitution the reading of any paper devoted 
either to the origin of language or to the creation of a uni- 
versal language. We would do well to incorporate these 
inhibitions into our constitution (though I believe we have 
never violated either of them), and to add a malediction 
on him who should essay to hold the balance between the 
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Modern Languages and the Classical. This Association does 
not seek to depreciate any language, far less the almost sacred 
tongues of Homer and Vergil. 

But I wish to touch upon a certain attitude of mind toward 
the Modern Languages that has served, I think, to retard a 
proper estimate of their structural peculiarities. These lan- 
guages differ most obviously from the Classical Languages 
in retaining but a small number of their earlier inflections. 
Now comparative philologists habitually speak of the loss of 
inflections as a sign of decay, a sort of autumnal stage through 
which some languages pass. The Modern Languages, there- 
fore, are but worn-out relics of their originals, whether these 
originals be the Classical or the earlier Teutonic tongues. The 
throwing off of inflections is regarded as a form of degenera- 
tion and corruption. Phonetic change is called phonetic 
decay. The earliest known form of a language is taken not 
only as the starting point, but as the standard. Accordingly, 
such poor languages as French, English, and Danish, which 
have lost most of their patrimony of intlections, are looked 
upon as prodigal sons, who have wasted their substance with 
riotous living. 

Ampére, in his recent Histoire de la langue frangaise (2nd 
ed.), speaks of the processes necessary ‘to repair the ruins,” 
“to remedy the disease,” “to avoid the confusion,” caused by 
the dropping of inflections. Schleicher, whose influence has 
dominated Indo-Germanic philology since the publication of 
his famous Compendium in 1861, declares that the languages 
spoken now are “senile relics ;” that in historical times “ all 
languages move only downhill.’’ Schleicher was doubtless 
led to these extreme views from two causes: first, from 
the emphasis that he placed on the Indo-Germanic. parent 
language, or “ Ursprache”’ (he being the first to introduce the 
term); and, second, from his conception of language as an 
organism, not unlike a tree. His estimate of a language, 
therefore, was purely the morphological estimate. He even 
instances modern English as an example of “ how rapidly the 
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language of a nation, important both in history and litera- 
ture, can sink.” One of his expressions deserves especial 
notice, for in it Schleicher seems to me to reduce his own 
theory perilously near to absurdity: he speaks of “the sub- 
jugation of language through the evolution of the mind.” 

A few dissident voices, but only a few, have from time to 
time been raised. Madvig, the Danish grammarian of Latin, 
affirms that the analytic languages are just as good as the 
synthetic, because thought can be expressed in both with 
equal clearness. Jacob Grimm maintained fifty years ago 
that the Modern Languages, though they have fewer means 
than the ancient, are more effective. The most decided state- 
ments on this subject have been made by two scholars in 
the last decade,—Krauter (in Herrig’s Archiv, 57, 204) and 
Jespersen (in his Progress in Language, p. 14). Kriiuter 
asserts that “The dying out of forms and sounds is looked 
upon by the etymologists with painful feelings: but no 
unprejudiced judge will be able to see in it anything but 
a progressive victory over lifeless material. Among several 
tools performing equally good work, that is the best which 
is simplest and most handy.” Jespersen takes still more 
advanced ground: “The fewer and shorter the forms, the 
better; the analytic structure of modern European languages 
is so far from being a drawback to them that it gives them 
an unimpeachable superiority over the earlier stages of 
the same languages. The so-called full and rich forms of the 
ancient languages are not a beauty but a deformity.” 

An American scholar, widely known as an appreciative 
commentator on Shakespeare and as a popular writer on the 
use and abuse of words, has called English “a grammarless 
tongue ;” but English is not a grammarless tongue, nor is 
even Danish a grammarless tongue. Their grammar is not 
the grammar of elaborate inflections nor of varied verb-forms, 
but it is none the less grammar. Every falling away of 
inflection, provided the linguistic consciousness does not take 
a different turn, is followed at once, or rather is preceded, by 
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some equivalent syntactical formation. Language maintains 
its old function of expressing thought. As the mood-endings 
are dropped, the auxiliaries take their places; as the case- 
endings weaken, the prepositions step into the breach ; and if 
the nouns lose their terminal distinctions of subject and object, 
the order in which these nouns stand in the sentence pro- 
claims their relations as plainly as if they wore the frontlets 
of inflection. There is no loss,—there is only replacement. 
Grammatical distinctions have come to be differently ex- 
pressed ; but tense, mood, case, subject and predicate are still 
there, because these things are of the very essence of thought 
itself. Grammatical facts are mental facts, because they 
express logical processes. 

The insistence on these simple truths is the more important 
because the opinion is almost universal that the analysis of 
the Modern Languages does not furnish the mental discipline 
offered by the Classical Languages. I believe, on the con- 
trary, that while Latin and Greek make heavier demands on 
the memory, the uninflected languages make the stronger 
appeal to the reasoning faculties. You can see syntactical 
distinctions in the ancient languages, because each word wears 
the inflectional badge of its function; but in the Modern 
Languages you must feel these distinctions. It is for this 
reason that I have always considered the study of Old Eng- 
lish as valuable not merely as an historical introduction to 
the structure of Modern English, but as a logical introduction 
through patent forms to the implied relations of our unin- 
flected speech. 

It is only in this sense that the words of Whitney find 
their justification. “Give me a man,” says he, “who can 
with full intelligence take to pieces an English sentence— 
brief, and not too complicated even—and I will welcome him 
as better prepared for further study in other languages than 
if he had read both Cesar and Vergil, and could parse them 
in the routine style in which they are so often parsed.” 
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It is thus seen that the claims of the Modern Languages 
and Literatures have met with determined opposition ; but 
their course has been steadily onward. Not a backward step 
has been taken, and no position once gained has ever been 
lost. It was only after vigorous fighting that science was 
given a place in the schools, the champions of science being 
usually the champions also of the Modern Languages. To 
a reader of Combe’s famous lectures on Popular Education, 
delivered in 1833 before the Edinburgh Philosophical Asso- 
ciation, there is much significance in the fact that during 
the second meeting of the Modern Language Assuciation of 
America, a committee from the Society of Naturalists for the 
Eastern United States presented the following resolution : 
“That the Society of Naturalists of the Eastern United 
States, recognizing the great importance of a thorough know]- 
edge of Modern Languages, especially of German and French, 
to students of Natural History, regard it as a hopeful sign 
that a Conference of Professors in this department is now 
assembled at Columbia College, and hereby express their 
hearty sympathy with this work.” 

But science was not the only ally that came to the aid of 
the Modern Languages; a little later, the study of history 
was extended so as to include modern movements, modern 
social developments and sociological questions. Both of 
these advances, the scientific and the historical, have been 
of great service in accelerating the recognition of the Modern 
Languages ; for it is beginning to be perceived that these 
languages and literatures are a part of modern history ; that 
they alone bind nation with nation, and link the present with 
the past; that they furnish worthy material for most rigid 
scientific study ; and that so far from diminishing the interest 
in the Ancient Languages, they add to that interest by furnish- 
ing an invaluable basis for comparative study. They exhibit 
the principles of linguistic growth, of phonetic change, of the 
influence of race and environment on idiom and vocabulary, 
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in a way that makes their study indispensable to the investi- 
gator in any department of language. 

These are some of the considerations that make the student 
of the Medern Languages enthusiastic in his work and justly 
hopeful of the future. 

I have stated what I conceive to be the central purpose of 
our Association, and have enumerated some of the difficulties 
and misconceptions that the Modern Languages have had to 
contend with in their struggle for academic recognition. It 
remains now to trace briefly some of the movements that 
facilitated the founding of the Modern Language Associa- 
tion of America, and some of the results that it has already 
attained ; for, though it is true that our Association finds the 
reason of its existence in the problems that still confront it, 
it finds no less surely the warrant of its perpetuity in the 
results that lie behind it. Few if any language associations 
have better vindicated the wisdom of their founders or attested 
the timeliness of their organization. 

The Modern Language Association of America is not of 
a fortuitous birth, but is the product and continuation of 
forces that have found increasing expression from the very 
beginning of our century. The centuries that are gone have 
had their renaissance, their new learning ; and this century, 
too, has ushered in a new learning, but it is the learning 
stored in the Modern Languages not in the tongues of Greece 
and Rome. 

In the earlier part of the century, the influence of Walter 
Scott’s writings was an important factor in the formation 
of numerous Scotch clubs and societies organized for the 
purpose of publishing the historical and literary material 
which, till his time, had been almost totally neglected: One 
of these clubs, the Bannatyne, Scott himself founded, and 
became its first president. The publications of these societies 
marked a new era in the efforts made in English-speaking 
countries toward the rescue of the materials on which the 
study of our vernacular must be based. Attention was thus 
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called afresh to the vast stores of inedita that lay idle in the 
libraries of Scotland and England. In 1842 the English 
Philological Society was organized, and fifteen years later 
began to agitate the publication of a great dictionary that 
should trace the life-history of every word that forms, or has 
ever formed, a part of the English vocabulary. The appear- 
ance in 1884 of the first instalment of this dictionary, known 
as The Oxford Dictionary, marks an epoch in English. Such 
a work as this, however, would have been impossible had it 
not been for the beneficent activity of Dr. Furnivall, who in 
1864 organized the now famous Early English Text Society. 
The publications of this society alone have not only made 
possible the scientific study of Old English and Middle 
English, but have stimulated a new interest in the whole 
subject of dialectology. ‘ Members of the Society will learn 
with pleasure,” said Dr. Furnivall, in 1890, “that its example 
has been followed, not only by the Old French Text Society 
which has done such admirable work under its founders, 
Professors Paul Meyer and Gaston Paris, but also by the 
Early Russian Text Society, which was set on foot in 1877, 
and has since issued many excellent editions of old Ms. 
Chronicles, ete.” It is gratifying to know that amid all the 
discouragements incident to the work of the Early English 
Text Society, Dr. Furnivall has found “aid and cheer” in 
the sympathy and ready help extended by scholars in the 
United States. 

In 1869 the American Philological Association was organ- 
ized, the influence of which has been felt not only in the 
Classical and Oriental Languages, but in the Modern Lan- 
guages as well, Its annual meetings are held during the 
summer months, and its membership is now about four 
hundred and twenty-five. In 1876 the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity was founded and the scientific study of the Modern 
Languages first introduced. It would be hard to overesti- 
mate the influence of this University in giving full academic 
recognition to the Modern Languages, in stimulating original 
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research by basing it on purely scientific methods, and in 
bringing dbout a more enlightened attitude toward these 
languages in other centres of learning. In 1880 the American 
Journal of Philology was founded, and Professor Gildersleeve 
became its editor. It is open to original communications in 
all departments of philology,—classical, comparative, oriental, 
and modern. The name of its editor is a sufficient guarantee 
of the standard of scholarship that it has maintained ; but I 
wish to add a personal tribute to the suggestiveness of its 
articles and reviews to the student of the Modern Languages. 
To the domain of English syntax, at least, the American 
Journal of Philology has made permanent contributions. 

But a growing need had long been felt for some organi- 
zation devoted exclusively to the Modern Languages and 
Literatures, and in December of 1883, at Columbia College, 
New York, the first meeting of the Modern Language Asso- 
ciation of America was held. To no two men does the 
Association owe so much as to Professor A. M. Elliott, who 
laid its foundation and shaped its policy, and to Professor 
James W. Bright, whose loyalty to its interests and whose 
exacting labors in its behalf have made every member his 
debtor. The Association has grown steadily from the begin- 
ning and now numbers about five hundred members. The 
list printed after the second meeting of the Association, 
December, 1884, shows an enrolment of one hundred and 
thirty-five, twenty per cent. of whom represent states lying 
west of the Mississippi and Ohio rivers. These states now 
furnish forty per cent. of the total membership, having just 
doubled their quota. 

It was evident, therefore, almost from the start, that the 
formation of a Western, or Central, Section or Division 
would eventually become necessary. The meetings were very 
naturally held almost exclusively in the East. Distance 
and consequent expense thus made it impracticable for the 
members in the Western and Middle States, as well as for 
those along the southern course of the Mississippi, to attend 
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as regularly as they desired. They received the Publications 
of the Association, but were deprived of the privilege of 
personal acquaintance and the mutual exchange of ideas 
enjoyed at the annual meetings. The initiative in the new 
movement was taken by representatives of the Universities 
of Kansas, Nebraska, and Iowa; and in December of 1895, 
at the University of Chicago, the first meeting of our Central 
Division was held. 

Such has been the history of the Modern Language Asso- 
ciation of America. I wish that it were in my power to 
portray its influence as clearly as I recognize it and as 
strongly as I feel it. It found the Modern Language forces 
wholly unorganized; there was no centre, no codperation ; 
teachers in adjoining States or in the same State knew noth- 
ing of one another’s methods except by the most casual 
intercourse. Able teachers were, of course, found here and 
there, but Modern Language instruction was not receiving, 
nor seemed likely to receive, the academic recognition that 
it merited ; and scientific research, with a few exceptions, was 
practically unknown. 

During the fifteen years of its existence, it has united and 
consolidated the Modern Language forces into an agency 
whose influence is recognized as paramount by the leading 
Colleges and Universities of thirty-nine States. It has not 
only caused the formation of smaller associations of like 
character in the different States, but has led to the organi- 
zation of the first American Dialect Society. This Society 
issues independent publications, or Notes, and is gathering 
material for a compendious American Dialect Dictionary, 
similar to the English Dialect Dictionary now in process of 
publication. 

Not only have graduate courses in the Modern Languages 
been introduced into many institutions since 1883, but funda- 
mental courses also have been added, such as those in Old 
English, Middle English, Old Norse, Old High German, 
and Old French. In 1875 there were only twenty-three 
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Colleges and Universities in the United States in which any 
instruction was given in Old English. The subject was not 
taught at such institutions as the University of Michigan, 
Dartmouth, Princeton, and Vanderbilt. To-day a college 
giving no instruction in Old English or in Chaucer is the 
exception rather than the rule. In 1887, as a further indi- 
cation of the progress that the Modern Language sentiment 
had made, Harvard led the way in placing advanced admis- 
sion examinations in French and German upon a level with 
those in Latin, Greek, Mathematics, and all other subjects. 
For admission to Harvard, examinations must be passed in 
at least two advanced subjects. “These advanced subjects,” 
said President Eliot, addressing the Modern Language Asso- 
ciation in December, 1889,—“ used to be with us, as in most 
other American institutions, only Latin, Greek, and Mathe- 
matics; but . . . . now any candidate for admission may 
present as advanced subjects, French and German, if he 
chooses . . . . and I submit to you that this is a considerable 
step towards the introduction of advanced teaching of these 
languages into the secondary schools.” 

It is only in the last fifteen years that the latest results of 
French and German investigation have begun to find wide- 
spread and appreciative welcome in the American centres of 
Modern Language instruction; and more gratifying still has 
been the reciprocal influence of American thought. The 
Publications of the Modern Language Association of America 
not only take their place in the libraries of foreign Universi- 
ties as aids in advanced investigation, but prove that the day 
has come when the organized efforts of our own country in 
behalf of the Modern Languages are beginning for the first 
time to receive accredited recognition wherever these lan- 
guages are studied. 

We make our appeal for codperation, therefore, to all who 
are interested in the Modern Languages, to the teacher in the 
Secondary School as well as to the professor in the College 
and University. Ours is a common cause and we press 
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toward a common goal. The good of the one is the good 
of the other, for the triumph of the one is the triumph of 
the other. Let us take with us into the discussions in which 
we are about to engage, and into the class-rooms that we have 
left for a season, these brave words of Milton: “The light 
which we have gained, was given us not to be ever staring 
on, but by it to discover onward things more remote from 
our knowledge.” 
C, ALPHONSO SMITH. 





VIIL—ARE FRENCH POETS POETICAL? 


The question is not an idle one. At least many persons 
of discernment have answered it in the negative, and it may 
be worth our while to try to find out what grounds there 
may be for a judgment which strikes a Frenchman as little 
short of stupendous. And first, when French poetry is criti- 
cized, we may be sure that popular poetry or folk song cannot 
be meant. Surely that country cannot be barren of folk poets 
which has given us such gems of folk song as Jean Renaud, 
and Derritre chez mon pére, to mention only two of the best. 
France has always had plenty of popular poetry that appealed 
to the masses and fulfilled its function of intensifying their 
emotion. William’s Frenchmen of Normandy rushed at 
their English foes with the song of Roland on their lips, 
and Beaumarchais’ “tout finit par des chansons” is still true. 
Stand near a big factory in Paris between eleven and twelve 
when the workmen are having their midday meal: you will 
as often as not find them listening to a fiddler playing and 
singing a song on the latest event of public interest. To cite 
two cases that came under my observation, the death of Pasteur 
and the loss of La Bourgogne were thus commemorated. 

As far as popular poetry is concerned there can be no 
question ; that, at least, has always been poetical in that it 
has always fulfilled its function ; it has always multiplied the 
people’s emotions and set their hearts throbbing. 

But the charge is rather made against the literary or artistic 
poetry of France. 

When as kindly and humane a philosopher (or shall we say 
a poet ?) as Emerson can write :— 

When France, where poet never grew, 
Halved and dealt the globe anew, 
Goethe, raised o’er joy and strife, 
Drew the firm lines of Fate and Life. 
Emerson, Solution. 
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When one of England’s greatest poets, who surely was any- 
thing but a foe to France, comes right out with this— 


And Boileau, whose rash envy could allow 
No strain which shamed his country’s creaking lyre, 
That whetstone of the teeth—monotony in wire! 
Childe Harold, Canto IV, St. 38. 


surely something is amiss, Either the charge is true, or some 
fatal dimness blinds the eyes of these men as soon as they 
take up a book of French verse. 

That the first alternative is correct, no one whose heart 
has ever throbbed to the noble idealism which has made of 
France a beacon light of cheer to downtrod men in every 
land, and who has beheld the eyes of a French crowd light 
up as the rhythm of some mighty line stirred their very souls, 
will admit for one moment. Surely, he will say, both the 
substance and the form of poetry are here. Have we not 
love-sorrow breaking into verse through its very intensity in 
de Musset, the largeness of vision and rythmic sweep of Hugo, 
the intense coloring and noble world-sorrow of Leconte de 
Lisle, the white heat zeal for duty and honor of old Corneille, 
the fearless gaze and matchless song of Villon? 

We are thus perforce driven on to the other horn of our 
dilemma ; it must be that these men of English speech whom 
we have quoted, when it comes to French verse have eyes 
that see not, ears that hear not. Now what is this blindness 
and deafness of theirs due to? Perhaps some less sweeping 
judgments may assist us in reaching a conclusion. 

First, to go for once beyond English or American expres- 
sion of opinion, hear what one of the very greatest German 
lyric poets has to say. 

Heine, protesting against the charge that he has become a 
Frenchman, writes : 

“Tech habe auch nicht eine Borste meines Deutschthums, 
keine einzige Schelle an meiner deutschen Kappe eingebiisst, 
und ich habe noch immer das Recht, daran die schwarz- 
rothgoldene Kokarde zu heften. Ich darf noch immer zu 
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Massmann sagen: ‘ Wir deutsche Esel!’ Hiitte ich mich in 
Frankreich naturalisieren lassen, wiirde mir Massmann ant- 
worten kénnen: ‘ Nur ich bin ein deutscher Esel, du aber bist 
es nicht mehr’—und er schliige dabei einen verhdhnenden 
Purzelbaum, der mir das Herz briiche. Nein, solcher Schmach 
habe ich mich nicht ausgesetzt. Die Naturalisation mag fiir 
andre Leute passen ; ein versoffener Advokat aus Zweibriicken, 
ein Strohkopf mit einer eisernen Stirn und einer kupfernen 
Nase, mag immerhin, um ein Schulmeisteramt zu erschnappen, 
ein Vaterland aufgeben, das Nichts von ihm weiss und nie 
Etwas von ihm erfahren wird—aber Dasselbe geziemt sich 
nicht fiir einen deutschen Dichter, welcher die schénsten 
deutschen Lieder gedichtet hat. Es wiire fiir mich ein ent- 
setzlicher, wahnsinniger Gedanke, wenn ich mir sagen miisste, 
ich sei ein deutscher Poet und zugleich ein naturalisierter 
Franzose.—Ich kiime mir selber vor wie eine jener Miss- 
geburten mit zwei Kopfchen, die man in den Buden der 
Jahrmarkte zeigt. Es wiirde mich beim Dichten unertrig- 
lich genieren, wenn ich diichte, der eine Kopf finge auf ein- 
mal an, im franzésischen Truthahnpathos die unnatiirlichsten 
Alexandriner zu skandieren, wihrend der andere in den 
angebornen wahren Naturmetren der deutschen Sprache seine 
Gefiihle ergésse. Und, ach! unausstehlich sind mir, wie 
die Metrik, so die Verse der Franzosen, dieser parfiimierte 
Quark—kaum ertrage ich ihre ganz geruchlosen besseren 
Dichter.— Wenn ich jene sogenannte Poésie lyrique der 
Franzosen betrachte, erkenne ich erst ganz die Herrlichkeit 
der deutschen Dichtkunst, und ich kénnte mir alsdann wohl 
Etwas darauf einbilden, dass ich mich riihmen darf, in diesem 
Gebiete meine Lorbern errungen zu haben. Wir wollen auch 
kein Blatt davon aufgeben, und der Steinmetz, der unsre 
letzte Schlafstiitte mit einer Inschrift zu verzieren hat, soll 
keine Einrede zu gewartigen haben, wenn er dort eingriibt 
die Worte: ‘ Hier ruht ein deutscher Dichter.’”—H. Heine, 
Sdmmitliche Werke, Hoffman and Campe, Vol. 10, pp. 74-75. 
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Here we find the “Alexandrin ” held up to special ridicule. 
Again in Byron’s note to the passage we have quoted we 
find, “ Perhaps the couplet in which Boileau depreciates 
Tasso, may serve as well as any other to justify the opinion 
given of the harmony of French verse : 


“A Malherbe, 4 Racan préférer Théophile, 
Et le clinquant du Tasse A tout lor de Virgile.” 


Again the unhappy “Alexandrin ” is held up to our scorn. 
Emerson once said that the only French poetry he appre- 
ciated was the song recited by Alceste in Le Misanthrope. 


Si le roi m’avait donné 
Paris, sa grand’ ville 

Et qu’il me falldt quitter 
L’amour de ma mie, 

Je dirais au roi Henri: 

Reprenez votre Paris, 

J’aime mieux ma mie, O gué! 
J’aime mieux ma mie. 


and this is far removed from “Alexandrin ” verse. 

Finally here is what one of the most conscientious and 
painstaking of English verse writers as well as one of the 
greatest of English poets, Tennyson, has to say : 

“T never could care about the Alexandrines. They are so 
artificial. The French language lends itself much better to 
slighter things. Some of Béranger’s chansons are exquisite, 
for example, his lyric to Le Temps with the chorus—“O par 
pitié, lui dit ma belle, Vieillard épargnez nos amours.” 

Alfred Tennyson. A Memoir. Vol. II, p. 422. 

So we see that Tennyson, like Thackeray and so many 
other Englishmen, considers that Béranger is the French 
poet xat’ éFoy7v. Let us read the first stanza of this ‘lyric’ 
which he admires so much : 


Prés de la beauté que j’adore, 
Je me croyais égal aux dieux, 
Lorsqu’au bruit de l’airain sonore 
Le Temps apparut a mes yeux. 
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Faible comme une tourterelle 
Qui voit la serre des vantours, 

Ah! par pitié, lui dit ma belle 
Vieillard, épargnez nos amours. 


There we have them, the eighteenth century poetical plati- 
tudes which Béranger clings to so fondly: the beauty I 
worship, the sounding brass; and the dove and the vulture. 
If that is the kind of verse Heine is thinking of when he 
speaks of “ Poésie lyrique,” his “ parfiimierte Quark ” comes 
very near hitting the mark. 

Each poet then we find, either directly or by implication, 
especially damns the “Alexandrin,” and those poets in whose 
eyes some French poets find favor chose poems with short 
lines, and this peculiarity makes them willing to overlook 
many obvious blemishes. 

From all this it seems fair to presume, that the one 
unpardonable sin is the sin against rhythm. To the foreign 
poet’s ear the “Alexandrin” has a fatal monotonous sing- 
song not to be endured. They crave a varied rise and fall of 
stress, which their reading of the French “Alexandrin ” does 
not give them, and which they fancy they get in the short- 
line pieces. Here we touch, I think, the fundamental reason 
for the widespread lack of appreciation of French poetry. 

Rhythmic sound moves the human animal and intensifies 
his life. Some kind of drum beat lies at the base of all 
poetry and music. At first they are hardly distinguished, 
though the music is by far the most moving of the two, and 
even now if we take the songs that stir men most, we shall 
find that it is the tune and not the words which give the 
heave, as it were, to the ground-swell of human passion. To 
take a very familiar instance, in John Brown’s Body the poor 
words are nothing, the march is everything. This is so true 
that when Mrs. Howe wrote to the same tune the Battle Hymn 
of the Republic, a song of distinct poetical value, the old words 
were still sung by the marching thousands, just because it was 
easier not to change, and each one could voice his unspoken 
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passion in the almost meaningless jingle. And it is always 
so. In every large city, each year, above the hum and din 
of the street there rises some tune or other that seems to 
make the whole town vibrate; the words are but froth on the 
stream, most people hardly know more than the first line, 
and yet this silly song intensifies for the time being the 
passion and struggle of daily life and makes men’s souls ring, 
For that is the function and use of song and poetry ; they 
strike, as it were, a human sounding board, set it quivering, 
and so multiply our joy and sorrow. But in order that 
poetry may have this effect, the right sound must strike the 
right sounding board ; otherwise no vibration, no emotion, 
and the poor poem is nothing but sorry, artificial prose, per- 
fumed curds, strutting turkey-cock and the like. The whole 
fantasmagory of poesy fades away unless this first condition 
be fulfilled. Now that is just the trouble with French verse : 
it fails to make the English or German sounding board 
vibrate. The flow of French verse, like the flow of French 
speech in general, is too even, the rise and fall of stress are 
too slight to stir the pulse of those not to the manner born. 
The speech measure of French is the last thing a foreigner 
acquires. Though his French be otherwise flawless, some- 
thing in the emphasis of his sentences will betray him. His 
emotional howl, to use a familiar though forcible expression, 
has not the right length or intensity ; and so, when he reads 
French verse, he unconsciously uses the cadences of English 
or German verse: he exaggerates the emphasis, brings it 
out strong where he has been told it comes, and swallows up 
sounds which should be dwelt upon. And even if he hears 
French verse read as it should be, by a native, though it may 
not repel him, though it may even please him somewhat, it 
does not move him. He looks in vain for the rhythm of his 
own land and if he has learnt his prosody, he may, like Mr. 
Saintsbury, pity the French poet who has only iambics, and 
must struggle along without anapest or trochee. 
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We have thus a physical reason. Is this reason sufficient 
to account for this damning faint praise or absolute dislike of 
most people, sufficient to account for the opinion of the poets 
we have quoted? We should expect them at least to base 
their judgment not wholly on this ground ; we should hope 
that they at least could perceive other poetic qualities in verse 
besides those of rhythm. Perhaps the relation of English to 
French, and the history of French poetry as influenced by the 
history of the language itself may throw some light on the 
question, and show that our English poets are not without 
some excuse at least for their harsh judgment. 

English, ever since the French or Norman conquest of 
1066, has been flooded by successive alluvia of French and 
Latin words, which have wonderfully increased its efficiency 
and delicacy; but the backbone of the language is still 
Germanic, and elevated passion and deep-felt emotion are 
almost wholly expressed by words of Germanic origin. The 
words of French and Latin origin, weighed in the emotional 
scale, are lighter than the words of kindred meaning which go 
back to Anglo-Saxon : compare love and amour, foe and enemy, 
heathen and pagan. Hence for the English reader an impres- 
sion of lightness, of trifling, of flimsiness almost, when the 
same French words are used by the French poet to express 
the deepest feelings of man. 

There is one more fact which may be urged as an excuse 
for the English poets I have quoted ; but I bring it forward 
with considerable diffidence, because it is difficult to measure 
its influence with any approach to accuracy; I mean the flood 
of borrowed words which covered the language during the six- 
teenth century and the resulting new poetic literary language 
of the seventeenth century. When we read Rabelais .or 
Ronsard, we are astounded at the tropical exuberance of the 
speech which these men wield. The limited, but expressive 
and forceful vocabulary of Villon is replaced by a boundless 
virgin forest of struggling shoots; the language is a turbid 
though rich vintage and sorely needs clarifying. And sure 
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enough with the next century the woodman and clarifier 
comes—“ Enfin Malherbe vint”—and what was left of this 
vigorous young life when he had done his work? In the 
first place, by his hard and fast rules forbidding hiatus 
between words and enjambement he made the writing of 
verse so difficult that any patient workman who succeeded 
in putting down line after line of stiff cold writing of the 
required pattern thought himself a poet and, what was worse, 
made other people think him a poet, and that doubtless many 
a poetic temperament chafed and fretted against the bars of 
the new prosody and died with its message untold. 

Then, in spite of what he said about going into the market- 
place to test your words, he did not, as Villon had done, use 
the old vigorous vernacular he would have found there. 
Was he not the king’s poet, and a gentleman of ancient 
name? His verse must be noble, and so he may be said to 
have founded a new style. The bad taste of Ronsard is 
eliminated, but his exuberance, his life, his poetic sweep, and 
noble aspirations are gone too. Save in a few passages where 
the frenzy of passion bursts the bounds of artifice, the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth century poetic language is pallid even 
to many modern Frenchmen who have been taught to admire 
it. The crowning of flames, the beauties and charms of the 
lady, and the rest of strange, vague love-terminology fling an 
ash-gray pall over the radiant muse of the Pléiade. The 
abstract learned words crowd out the old concrete words 
redolent of the soil, and for two hundred years French 
writers of verse stalk about on stilts, wondered at, admired, 
but rarely loved. And yet it would be a great mistake to 
deny that they were useful in their day, and that the splendid 
lyric blossoming of the present century owes much to them. 
They are pallid, for their speech is often painfully artificial, 
and they are a reflex of a reflex, a moon of the moon, as it 
were. They copy the Romans, who copied the Greeks; but 
they are at least thoroughly imbued with the sobriety, the 
measure and method of classic writers. They know and 
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observe the rules of that necessary skeleton of all successful 
writing, rhetoric, they have learned to discard diffusiveness, 
and dilution, those besetting sins of the Renaissance poets. 
The qualities of clearness and of logical sequence which in 
our day have won for the French drama and the French 
novel a unique preéminence beyond the borders of France, 
those qualities which are termed the essentially French quali- 
ties, became a part of the intellectual inheritance of France 
during those two centuries. 

And so, the pendulum having at last swung back, we have 
seen in our own day in France a renewal of the exuberance 
of the sixteenth century, but, in the best poets, the bad taste 
and diffuseness are delightfully absent. A modern French 
Browning is inconceivable. Rhythm has been enriched, color 
and music have flung their witchery over the best French 
verse of our day, delicacy and force and depth are all there. 
The strivers after art for art’s sake, like the strivers after 
science for science’s sake, have builded better than they knew. 
They have done their part towards making the present poetic 
speech of France a matchless instrument for a master hand, 

We may excuse Byron and Emerson, we may even excuse 
Heine ; having no ear for the music of French verse, to them 
its melody was a jingle, its as yet imperfect art was artifice. 
They doubtless would have agreed with Verlaine : 


Oh! qui dira les torts de la Rime ? 
Quel enfant sourd, ou quel négre fou 
Nous a forgé ce bijou d’un sou 

Qui sonne creux et faux sous la lime? 


They would have agreed with this, exaggerated though it be, 
and would have shaken their heads pityingly at the next 
stanza : 


De la musique encore et toujours, 
Que ton vers soit la chose envolée 
Qu’on sent qui fuit d’une Ame en allée 
Vers d’autres cieux a d’autres amours. 
Verlaine, Art Poétique. 
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What an impossible dream for a French poet, they would 
have said ? 

But such talk will soon cease; it is ceasing already. No- 
where is there such vigorous and delicate poetry written as 
in France to-day. Nowhere is the idealistic side of life 
preserved as it is in France to-day. If I might venture to 
prophecy I would say that somewhere in that sweet land 
of beauty and love the future genius is even now struggling 
who is to join the band of the great world poets, and would 
call out to him : 


Si qua fata aspera rumpas, tu Marcellus eris. 


P. B. Marcov. 








VIII—LUIS DE LEON, THE SPANISH POET, 
HUMANIST, AND MYSTIC. 


In the domain of Spanish letters, where the earnest student 
of literary history still finds himself lacking many necessary 
tools, there is a crying need of a new and critical edition of 
the works, and particularly the poetical works, of the monk 
Luis de Le6n. One of the greatest of the Castilian lyric 
poets,—and, as such, a fellow to Garcilaso de la Vega and 
Herrera,—one of the most eminent among the masters of 
flexible and harmonious Spanish prose, which flows from his 
pen with none of the customary turgidness, he is best repre- 
sented to-day only by the meritorious but rare edition of his 
works published by Merino in the early years of this century, 
and by the unsatisfactory edition of the Biblioteca de autores 
espaftoles, Tome XXXvul, which has not made the proper use 
of Merino’s collection.’ 

This neglect is astonishing,—if aught can astonish in the 
present state of early Spanish texts,—when we consider the real 
worth of this scholar and poet, the great interest and admira- 
tion which he excited in his contemporaries, and the influence 
which he has undoubtedly exercised upon later writers of 
prominence. 

In the Galatea (libro v1.), published while Le6n was still 
alive, Cervantes terms him 


“Un ingenio que al mundo pone espanto, 
Y que pudiera en éxtasis robaros,” 


and affirms himself a disciple of so great a master. Some- 
what later, Lope de Vega, dwelling at greater length in his 
Laurel de Apolo (Silva, 4") upon the excellent work done by 
the illustrious friar, and the persecution to which he had been 

1The writer of the present sketch is preparing a monograph upon the 


life and work of Le6én, and hopes, also, soon to render all his lyrics easily 
accessible in a new edition. 
267 
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subjected, heralds his fame as one of the first to recognize the 
dignity of the vulgar tongue, by placing it on a par with 
the language of Rome :— 


Tu prosa y verso iguales 


Conservarén la gloria de tu nombre 
aaa” “baa * * * 


T4 fuiste gloria de Augustino augusta, 
T4 el honor de la lengua castellana, 
Que deseaste introducir escrita; 
Viendo que 4 la romana tanto imita, 
Que puede competir con la romana. 


So, also, the first editor to publish the lyrics of Luis de Leén 
was no less renowned a personage than Quevedo—Francisco 
de Quevedo Villegas—who, in 1631, sought to stem the tide 
of Gongoristic production, by opposing to its flood of insi- 
pidity and Browningesque obscurity the wholesome influence 
of a writer whose poems united clearness and graceful perfec- 
tion of form to real solidity of content. The desired result 
was not at once attained, for even Quevedo himself yielded 
sometimes to the Gongoristic current ; but when the Gongorists 
and conceptists did finally relinquish their hold upon Spanish 
letters, the regenerators who established a saner poetical style 
must have drawn much of their inspiration from the lyrics 
of Le6n. Nor did his influence stop there, for in the eigh- 
teenth century he has had Diego Gonzélez for a follower, 
and in the nineteenth century such disciples as Cabanyes, and 
especially Juén Valera, in whose work more than one note 
is an echo of the lyre of Leén. 

The main facts of Leén’s life are free from obscurity. 
They may be traced, with reasonable certainty, from his birth 
in 1527, through a childhood spent in Madrid, his early 
novitiate in the Augustinian Order and his student days at 
Salamanca, his successful career as the occupant of chairs of 
Thomistic philosophy and theology at that same university, 
his persecution and long imprisonment by the Inquisition, his 
acquittal and triumphant return to the University, and his 
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constant rise to new honors in his Order, which culminated 
in his election as Provincial for Castile, but a few days before 
his death, in 1591. 

There has been some uncertainty as to the place of his 
birth, the early biographers hesitating between Granada or 
Madrid, on the one side, and Belmonte in La Mancha, on the 
other; but reference to the documents of his trial before 
the Inquisition shows that he there declares himself a native 
of Belmonte. A point, too, which appears not to have been 
properly raised as yet, concerns the exact form of his name 
and, consequently, the real nature of his family connections. 
Of late it has been the habit to speak of him as Luis Ponce 
de Leén, and this name, if true, would make him a member 
of the noble Ponce de Leén family to which belonged the 
venturesome explorer Juén Ponce de Leén.' It seems, how- 
ever, that his name was simply Luis de Le6n, the sole form 
appearing in the papers relating to his trial, and the only one 
to be found in so early a biographer as Nicolés Antonio. At 
all events he was apparently of noble extraction, both on the 
side of his father, the jurisconsult and magistrate Lope de 
Le6n, and of his mother, Ines de Valera. There is just 
a suspicion of Jewish blood in his veins, which may, in a 
measure, explain the vindictiveness of the Inquisition with 
respect to him. 

At Salamanca, then one of the four great universities of 
Europe, he gained much respect for his scholarly attainments, 
ranking high as a theologian and as a linguist deeply versed 
in Latin, Greek, and Hebrew. At that time it was customary 
that the professors should be chosen by the students, and so, 
by the votes of the latter, he was in 1561 elected Professor 
of Thomistic Philosophy, with a large margin over his seven 
competitors. He apparently represented a strongly progres- 
sive party in the University, then rather a dangerous attitude 
for a man in his position, since, considering the close relations 


'Sedano (Parnaso espafiol, v, p. xviii, Madrid, 1771) already connects 
him with the antiguos Ponces de Leon, Seftores de Marchena. 
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between things academic and things ecclesiastical, it would 
not be difficult for his enemies to construe any theory of his 
reflecting upon older methods in matters of the purely learned 
world into an heretical disapproval of certain religious beliefs 
exacted of all the faithful. They soon found a chance to do 
so, for, in 1572, he was accused to the Santo Oficio, by his 
rabid foes, Le6n de Castro and Bartolomé de Medina, of hav- 
ing declared the Vulgate false in many particulars, and of 
having, in contempt of the strict prohibition of the Inquisi- 
tion, published a Castilian version of the Song of Solomon. 
In his answer to these and minor charges, he declared that, 
as to the Vulgate, he had never maintained it to be a work 
containing falsehoods, but that he did consider it a somewhat 
defective translation of its originals, since it is in many places 
obscure, merely because it does not render all the senses of 
the corresponding passages of its originals. By this reply we 
recognize the theologian who is also a humanist and philolo- 
gist, one whose motto is—“ Philologia theologiae ancilla”—but 
who believes that the servant deserves considerate treatment 
from her mistress. As to the publishing of a Spanish trans- 
’ lation of the Song of Solomon, he admitted having made the 
translation for the benefit of a nun then living in Salamanca, 
but affirmed that the publication had taken place without his 
knowledge or consent. In truth, the orthodoxy of Leén 
cannot be questioned for a moment; he never left the path 
of necessary faith and obedience to ecclesiastical authority. 
The chief arguments of his enemies fell of their own male- 
volent weight, but, nevertheless, the trial dragged on for five 
years, during which time he was kept in prison at Valladolid, 
until, in 1576, he was finally set free by a decree of the High 
Court of the Inquisition overruling the condemnation of the 
lower court, which had even voted to put him to the torture. 
At the beginning of his imprisonment he was treated with 
the harshest severity, but later on this rigor was so far relaxed 
as to allow him writing materials and certain books. Then, 
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“On evil days tho’ fallen, and evil tongues, 
In darkness and with dangers compassed ’round,” 


he placidly annotated the works of St. Jerome. In the 
volume of St. Jerome which he used in the prison, there are 
found certain verses that indicate an intention on his part 
of composing an epic poem on the reign of Alfonso VI. 
This design he did not carry out, but he undoubtedly wrote 
in prison several prose works (los Nombres de Christo, etc.), 
and some exquisite devotional poems, especially those in 
honor of Mary, and above all, the excellent one beginning 


Virgea que el sol mas pura. 


Here also, as the time of his liberation drew near, he com- 


posed the verses 
Aqui la envidia y la mentira 
Me tuvieron encerrado; 
Dichoso el humilde estado 
Del sabio que se retira 
De aqueste mundo malvado. 


Y con pobre mesa y casa 
En el campo deleitoso, 

A solas su vida pasa, 

Con solo Dios se compasa, 
Ni envidiado ni envidioso. 

Though that retirement from the world, and that com- 
munion with only God and nature, of which he sings in these 
quintillas, would have suited well the mystic side of the man, 
he was not destined to sink thus from public gaze. Envy 
now hung her head, as his Order and the University, both 
constantly loyal to him, welcomed him back with unfeigned 
delight. The civic, academic and clerical authorities marched 
out to meet him and escorted him into Salamanca in proud 
triumph. The University reinstated him in his honors and 
he began to teach again. Of course the curious flocked to his 
first lecture, hoping to hear some allusion to his recent perse- 
cution, or even, perchance, a fierce invective upon his enemies. 


But their hopes were dashed when Le6n, taking up the thread 
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of his last discourse delivered five years before, and beginning 
very simply with the words “As we were saying yesterday,” 
ignored the intervening period of unmerited suffering. 

Continuing to hold various posts at Salamanca, he published 
several works at the express command of his Provincial ; drew 
up the constitution for the reform of his Order ; commenced, 
but did not live to finish, a life of St. Theresa, that beautiful! 
figure so closely akin to him in mysticism ; applied himself 
with ardor to the study of that other noble mystic, Luis de 
Granada; and became successively Vicar-General and Pro- 
vincial of the Augustinians of Castile, dying rather suddenly, 
it would seem, in 1591. 

Such was the life of a man who gave himself up entirely 
to the service of Mother Church and the cause of learning, a 
man of sincere piety, as well as deep culture and devotion to 
the arts. If we may believe a story set afloat by Pacheco, he 
was skilled even in the fine arts, and at one time painted a 
portrait of himself. 

As a figure in the history of Spanish literature, he must be 
judged by his works in Spanish, and therefore it is hardly neces- 
sary toenumerate his Latin works of expositivetheology. Suffice 
it to say, that they give ample evidence of his humanistic bent. 

Of his works in Castilian prose, the most important are ; 
the Nombres de Christo, a devout discussion of the various 
terms by which reference is made to Christ in the Scriptures ; 
the Exposicién del libro de Job; a Spanish translation of his 
Latin Commentary on the Song of Solomon; and the interest- 
ing and even entertaining treatise, a Perfecta Casada, The 
last-named is really a series of sermons on the manifold duties 
of a wife, based upon texts from the book of Proverbs and 
addressed to a newly-married lady. This work alone could 
give an idea of the comprehensive reading of the man, who 
cites, in the discussion of his theories, Euripides, Phocylides 
and Simonides,' Homer, Plutarch, Aristotle, Vergil, Nau- 


‘His knowledge of these two writers was probably derived from the 
Anthology of Stobaeus, 
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machius, etc., as well as SS. Basil and Cyprian, and other 
Fathers of the Church. He shows considerable insight into 
feminine character, and common sense in dealing with it, now 
jeering at the devotee wife who neglects her household duties 
to go and “warm a seat” in church, and again chiding the 
woman who paints. her face, now laughing at her who “seeing 
her contrivances upon another,”—one may fancy him speaking 
of a new bonnet,—“ begins to hate them and lies awake nights 
seeking to devise others,” and again pouring out a passionate 
flood of vituperation upon the head of a wife untrue to her 
husband. He has also the idea that the less priestly inter- 
ference there is in a family, the better. His point of view is 
never that of the ascetic, for he is the pupil of Horace, to whose 
doctrine of measure, or moderation in all things, borrowed 
from the Greeks, he adds but the necessary Christian modifi- 
cations. Thus with regard to the boundaries between virtue 
and vice, he says: 

“ Just as there are certain vices which have the appearance 
and semblance of certain virtues, so also there are virtues 


which are, as it were, provocative of vices; for although it be 
true that virtue consists in the mean, yet as this mean is not 
measured by inches, but by reason, many times it departs 
more from the one extreme than from the other, as appears 
in the case of liberality, which is a virtue measured off by 
reason between the extremes of avarice and prodigality, and is 
much less distant from prodigality than from avarice. What 


is this but the Horatian “ Virtus est medium vitiorum ”’! 


adapted to the requirements of Christian doctrine? Here, 
also, we find him striking the note of common sense, which 
resounds through all his work. 

The style of Leén’s Castilian prose is singularly pure and 
clear. His phrases are rhetorically constructed, sometimes 
rather long, but seldom unwieldy. He has a certain felicity 
in the handling of similes, of which he makes frequent use. 


' Epistolarum, Lib, 1, Ep. xvi, v. 93 
Virtus est medium vitiorum, et utrinque reductum. 
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Important as his prose works are, they do not possess for 
us a tithe of the charm which his lyrics afford. These 
their author long looked upon as the frivolous amusement 
of his earlier years, and neglected to edit properly, until 
the complaint of a friend—presumably the theologian Arias 
Montano—who was annoyed at the ascription of certain of 
them to him, led Leén to make a collection of his authentic 
poems. He divided the collection into three parts, contain- 
ing, respectively, his original poems; those translated from 
profane poets, classic and modern ; and those translated from 
sacred sources. 

The third division, embracing, chiefly, versions of many of 
the Psalms, in various meters ; of certain chapters of Job and 
a portion of the Book of Proverbs, in terza rima; and of the 
hymn Pange linguam, in quintillas, proves him a hymnologist 
of no mean order, wherein there is a resemblance between him 
and that other, but rebellious Augustinian, Martin Luther. 
Not included by the author in this division, and first pub- 
lished only by Merino in 1806, is his admirable translation 
of the Song of Solomon, composed in terza rima and arranged 
in the form of a pastoral poem.’ 

The second division displays well the humanistic range 
of his literary studies, and a fine appreciation of the spirit of 
beauty and balance found in the ancient world. The render- 
ing of his originals is sufficiently close, and the Spanish form 
is well-nigh perfect in rhythm and smoothness of diction. 
Here, he has not only made versions of many odes of Horace, 
but he has rendered into Castilian, out of the Greek and 
Latin classic world,—using terza rima, octaves and other 
measures,—the Bucolics, the whole of the first and part of 
the second Georgie of Vergil; an elegy of Tibullus; an ode 
of Pindar; portions of the Andromache of Euripides and a 
fragment of the Thyestes of Seneca.’ From the Italian cinque 


1It is of interest to note that Milton, in his Reasons for Church Govern- 
ment, also considers the Song of Solomon a pastoral poem. 
*The last two are not free from some doubt in their attribution to Leén. 
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cento, he has taken a canzone of Pietro Bembo and another 
of Giovanni della Casa. Petrarch he did not directly trans- 
late, but imitated in a poem of several stanzas. 

This work of translation prepared the way for his original 
poetry, which, written in diverse metres but chiefly in his 
favorite quintillas, and always sweetly melodious, derives 
from classic models its exterior correctness of form, and from 
sacred models that spirit of devout aspiration which charac- 
terizes so many of his lyrics. To these qualities we must 
add an element of gentle mysticism, inherent in the man and 
indigenous to the soil whence he sprang. In the novel 
Halma of Pérez Galdés, the cleric Don Manuel, protesting 
against the importation into Spain of Russian mysticism, 
says: “ Why bring from so far that which is native to our 
home, that which we have in our soil, in our atmosphere, in 
our speech? Are abnegation, love of poverty, contempt for 
material goods, patience, self-sacrifice, an aspiration towards 
self-annihilation,—all natural fruits of our land, as our history 
and our literature demonstrate,—are all these to be brought 
from foreign countries? An importation of mysticism, when 
we have enough of it to supply the five parts of the world ! 
.... Remember that we are here mystics from the cradle, 
and as such we unconsciously behave.... Here the states- 
man is a mystic, when he rushes into the unknown, dreaming 
of such a thing as perfection of the laws; the soldier is a 
mystic when he longs to fight, and fights without food to eat ; 
the priest is a mystic when he sacrifices everything to his 
spiritual ministry ; a mystic, too, is the schoolmaster, when, 
dying with hunger, he teaches his children how to read.” 

Born and bred, then, in this land of mysticism, where in 
literature the note of mysticism has sounded from Berceo 
down the ages, Luis de Le6én has come naturally by this 
quality, but he is free from that spirit of extravagance by 
which it is often accompanied, and at which Galdés hints in 
the passage cited. His mysticism is tempered by his great 
common sense, by his respect for moderation or measure 
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which he had gained from his humanistic studies. The 
expression of the importance of measure, which we have 
already noted in a passage from the Perfecta Casada, recurs 
in the ode ,Qué vale quanto vée, addressed to his friend, 
Felipe Ruiz,’ and bearing, in one manuscript, the title, On 
the Moderate and Constant Man. The fifth stanza runs thus: 


Dichoso el que se mide, 

Felipe, y de la vida el gozo bueno 

4 si solo lo pide; 

y mira como ageno 

aquello que no esté dentro en su seno. 


As might be expected of a mystic poet, he esteems highly 
the charms of solitude and a contemplative life, which he 
praises in two remarkably beautiful odes, viz. ; that entitled 
Al apartamiento? and the ; Qué descansada vida!* At times, 
he feels that the shackles of this life are too burdensome ; the 
body is then a prison, and he longs for the final release of 
the spirit from its thraldom (Ode :—Alma regién luciente).*‘ 
Under the influence of music, as he tells us in his exquisite 
ode to Salinas, the famous organist, his spirit can temporarily 
obtain this release, and rise in aesthetic ecstasy to that exalted 
region where it can hear the harmony of the spheres (Ode :— 
El ayre se serena).® The great aim of his mystic elevation 
is the attainment of perfect knowledge. He longs for the 
moment when, released from this prison, he can tend towards 
heaven, and, in the sphere wheeling its course most remote 
from the Earth, contemplate the pure and unveiled truth 
(Ode :—g Quando serd que pueda?).® Nature is for him, as 
for St. Francis, the mirror of God; and he loves the mountain, 
the stream, and the field: with its trees and beauteous flowers, 
all absorbed in a calm repose that is broken only by the 
sweet songs of the birds (Ode :—;Qué descansada vida /). 
Occasionally he makes a bitter reference to his unjust im- 


"Bib. de autores esp., XXXVII, p. 7. ‘ Ibid., p. 8. 
*Tbid., p. 8. * Tbid., p. 3. 
* Bib. de autores esp., XXXVII, p. 3. 5 Thid., p. 6. 
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prisonment, particularly in his songs to the Blessed Virgin 
composed in prison ; but his bitterness is never very great or 
long sustained, for charity was his guiding-star. 

A few sonnets in the Italian style, containing some remi- 
niscences of Petrarch, belong probably to his earliest tentative 
period, when he must have been attracted into a momentary 
connection with the Italianizing school, to which belonged 
his predecessor, Garcilaso de la Vega, and his contemporary, 
Herrera. 

Apart from all the rest of his original lyrics, stand two 
odes of a national character, the justly famous Folgaba el rey 
Rodrigo,‘ which may be considered his masterpiece, and the 
paean to St. James (A Santiago).’ In these he ceases to be 
merely the gentle lyric poet of a mystic temperament, and 
becomes the impassioned bard who strikes the epic lyre with 
tragic force. They both show what excellent results he might 
have attained, had he carried out his plan of composing an 
epic poem. In the former of the two, treating of the first 
invasion of the Arabs, brought into Spain, says the popular 
legend, by an outraged father, the Conde Julian, whose 
daughter Roderick the Goth had seduced, Luis de Leén 
imitates the situation of Horace’s ode, Pastor quum traheret 
per freta navibus.$ 

Just as the sea-god Nereus prophesies the fall of Troy, as 
a consequence of the rape of Helen by Paris, and apostro- 
phizes the Trojan prince, so does the river-god Tagus, rising 
from his watery bed, predict ruin to Spain through the sin of 
her ruler, and rebuke the feeble Roderick as he lies on the 
bank in the embrace of the fair but fatal Cava. It is 
the song of the patriot who foresees the tragic fate of his 
country, a prey to internal corruption and foreign rapacity. 
Like certain others of his original lyrics, it has been trans- 
lated into French, German, Italian, and English. There is 
an English version by Mr. Henry Phillips (Philadelphia, 


1 Bib. de autores esp., XXXVU, p. 5. ? Ibid., p. 11. 
3Carminum, Lib. 1, 15. 
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1883), who had printed but one hundred copies of his little 
book containing versions of six of the chief poems of Leén. 

In conclusion, it must be obvious that the object of this 
sketch deserves more general attention than that usually 
accorded to him, for in the history of universal culture he is 
a figure lovable as a man, admirable as a poet and humanist, 
and highly respectable as a churchman and mystic. Although 
Spanish literature has had no concentrated humanistic move- 
ment as potent as that which directed the literary destinies of 
the sister Romance lands, it furnishes, in men of whom Leén 
is the type, individual instances of humanism carried to a 
noble degree of perfection.' 


'The following is a list of the more important works dealing with Leén: 

Antonio, Nicolfs,. Bibliotheca nova, 2nd ed., Madrid, 1783-88, ad verb. 
LIndovieus de Leon. 

Mayans y Siscar, Gregorio: Preface to his collection of the poems of Leén, 
published in Valencia, 1761. This account is also found in Mayans 
y Siscar’s Cartas de varios autores, Valencia, 1773, and in the Biblioteca 
de autores espafioles, tom. XXXVII, pp. i-xvi. 

Sedano, Juan José Lépez de, Parnaso espafiol, tom. v, Madrid, 1771, pp. 
ix-xxix. 

Coleceién de documentos ineditos para la historia de Espafta, por don Miguel 
Salé y don Pedro Sainz de Baranda, toms. x, x1, Madrid, 1847-48. 
This collection contains the records of Le6n’s trial. A selection 
therefrom is found in the Bib. de aut. esp., tom. XXXVII, pp. xvii- 
exviii. 

Ticknor, George, History of Spanish Literature. 

Gonsales de Tejada, José, Vida de Fray Luis de Leén, Madrid, 1863. 

Guardia, Joseph Michel, Fray Luis de Ledén, Sa vie et ses poésies, in Le magasin 
de librairie, tom. XI (Paris, 1860), pp. 104 et seq. 

Reusch, Luis de Leén und die Spanische Inquisition, Bonn, 1873. 

Wilkens, C. A., Fray Luis de Leén. Eine Biographie aus der Geschichte der 
spanischen Inquisition und Kirche im 16, Jahrhundert, Halle, 1866. 

None of the more recent works mentioned can be termed really satis- 

factory. There is, however, an account of Le6n asa mystic from the pen 

of a master in Menéndez y Pelayo’s essay, De la poesta mistica (Estudios de 

critica literaria, Madrid, 1884). Sefior Menéndez y Pelayo’s definition of 

mysticism would exclude Berceo and other early writers. 


J. D. M. Forp. 








